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gii^ this report lays great stress on the importance of knowing your 
aiKUence, I will begin by saying who we hope will read it. We would be 
pleased if it were closely read by 43 peojrfe who exercise a critical 
ovM^t of federal ^orts to create and use knowledge of social 
IK-oblems. Let me name them: 

The Director of the Office of Management and Budget 

The Sdeocc and Technology Adviser to the President 

The iDircctor of the National Science Foundation and the Cteirman of 
the National Science Board 

The Chairman of the U.S. Civil Service Commission 

The Secretaries of Health, Education, and Welfare, of Housing and 
Urban Development, d Labo-. and of Transportation 

The Chainncn of the Senate and House Appropriations Committer 
and of their Subcommittees on Housing and Urban Development- 
Independent Agaidcs, 00 Labor, Health, Educaticm, and Welfare, 
and cm lYanspcHtalicu 

The Chairmen of the Senate Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs, erf the Committee on Commerce, Science, and Trans- 
portation and its Subcommittee on Science, T^hnology. and Space, 
of the Committee on Governmental Affairs, and of the Committee on 
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Human Resources and its Subcommitt^ on Health and Scientific 
Research, on A^ng, on Alcohotism and Dn^{ Abuse, on Child and 
Human Develcqunent, on Education, Arts, and Humanities, on 
Emfrfoyn^nt, Poverty, and Migratory LatMM-, on the Handicapped, 
and on Labor 

The Chairmen of the H<Hise Committee on Banking. Finance and 
Urban Affairs, of the Committee on Education and Labor and its 
Subcommittees on Compensation, Health, and Safety, on Economic 
Opportunity, on Hnu}}oyment Opportunities, on Elementary, Sec- 
oiuiary, ami Vocational Education, on Postsecondary Education, on 
Select Education, on Labor-Management Relations, and on Labor 
Standards, of the Committee on Government Operations, and of the 
Committee on Science and Technology and its Subcommittees on 
Domestic and International Scientific Planniag, Ai^ysis, and Coop- 
eration and on Science, Research and Techm^ogy 

The Comptrdler Gener^ of the Unit^ States 

The Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, the Assistant Secretary for 
Policy Development and Research of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Devel(^ment, and the Assistant Secretary tor Policy, Evalua- 
tion, and Research cf the Department of L^r. 

We would be well satisfied if cm analysis r^ched only this critically 
important oversight group — but we want and expect to reach a wider 
audience as well. This report is meant to help those who administer the 
system of federal support for the production and application of knowl- 
edge of social problems. Some of mir ideas are direct^ to those who 
manage federal prt^rams of support for social research and develop- 
ment (R&D); some to those in the Congress and the executive branch 
who help to shape fedei^ policy on social R&D; and some to all those 
in the government, the research community, and the nation at large 
wlio want to see knowledge brought ^ectively to bear on social 
problems. 

TIm Study Project on Social Research and Development grew out of 
cmu:ems of fi^eral officials responsible for both science pdicy and 
social policy. It was commissioned by the Science aiKi T«;hnoiogy 
Policy (^ce, then the staff arm of the director of the National Science 
Foundation In his rde as science adviser to the President. The director 
and c^ciais in the Science and Technology Policy Office were con- 
cerned about the limited information available to the government on 
the scope of pn^rams social research and development, tiie lack 
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cfmsistency in policies fcH* managias research programs, and the lack of 
uiKierstandtiig of the impact oa the research conununity €i the deci- 
stom made by the managers of these programs. These concerns were 
shared by officials in the Office of Management and BiKiget and in 
several other executive departments and agencies. As a result, the 
NaSiona! Academy of Sciences was asked to survey the size and 
location of budgetary support for soc'al research and development 
throughout the executive oranch. Subsequently, the Academy was 
asked to broaden its study to recommend ways in which the federal 
govemn»nt could more effectively develop aad apply knowledge 
about social problems. 

The need to devel<^ a comprehensive view of the present system of 
social r^earch and development was i^n from the varied diagnoses 
of what is wrong with it. We founri a remariud^le range of ideas as to 
where the problem lies. 

Some erf these locate the difficulty within the policy-making arms of 
government. It is said that the time perspectives of policy makers are 
excessively short; that the> cannot free themselves from urgent mat- 
ters <^ the moment to deal with the important longer-term problems 
facmg the ccNintry; that the) cannot conscienticmsly seek out available 
infcMtnation on social probtums; that they rarely underst^id the pro- 
cess d[ r^earch or surround themselv^:s with those who do; that they 
bend research and development to political ends; that they defend the 
tLffs <tf their puticular agenda m committees, with too little regard 
for the need to cotN-dinate the plamung and use of res^ch across units 
of the ^vemount with interdependent functions. 

Others locate the di£Eiculty in those ofElckIs in the government who 
are responsible for mana^ng the fumiing of social research and de- 
velofHnent. It is said tt&t these managers do not plan effectively; that 
they use the wrong instruments to support research work; that they pay 
too little attention to quality; that they have unrealistic ideas of what 
can be accomplished by research in a given amount of time; that they 
are preoccupied by new starts and individual projects and fail to 
itrnimiilatff tl» knowl^e that can be gained from a series (^projects; 
that they devote too little attention to disse m i n ating the results of the 
Ksearch they support. 

Still otl^ diaipujses locate the difiRculty in the research community. 
It is said tl»t researdi performers resist being held to account; that to 
obtain fimdii^ thsy frnmuse results they cannot deliver; that they adapt 
their results to the sponsor's biases; that the for-profit performers, 
d^pite islands of excellence, have flooded the market with dioddy 
wofk as they pureue new contra; that the universities have been 
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unwilling to create the institutions and the faculty incentives that would 
turn disciplinary knowl^e toward soda! needs. 

AltiuMigh there is a kerne! of truth in most of these assertions, their 
varied content argues the ne^ to sec the system whde. The body of 
this repiHt describes the steps we took to develop a more comprehen- 
sive view. 

This report is one of a number published over the past decade that 
d^ with specific facets of soci^ research and Its use. Each is a 
product erf* its time and i^^ the aspirations social scientists then held, it is 
useful to characterize these earlier efforts, even if selectively, to better 
appreciate the background and clinmte in which our study was under- 
taken. 

The Behavioral Sciences in the Federal Governmeni (Young Report) 
was published by the National Ac^my of Sciences in 1968. It was 
primarily concerned with means of improving the use of social research 
by agencies of the fcnleral government in making federal pc^cy. The 
deiiber^ons oi the Young committM took place befc^ an assessment 
could be made of the impact of the significant increase in expenditures 
for social research that accompanied the programs of the Great Soci- 
ety, The committee smight to improve the capacity of the government 
to commission and use social research by recommending that more 
trained social scientists be hirc^ by federal agencies and that the 
representation of the social science community on the {Resident's 
Science Advisory Committee (psac) and in the Office Science and 
Technology be enlarged. It also recommended that an independent 
National Institute for Advanced Research and Public Policy be en- 
dowed by the government to conduct interdisciplinary and future- 
oriented research. 

In 1969 the Academy and the Social Science Research CcMincil 
pubUsh^ The Behavioral ami Social Sciences: Outlook and Needs 
(BASS Report). This rep<Hl was one a series that assessed the status 
and needs various scientific disciplines, and a number of discipline- 
specific volumes were issued. There was al^ a central repcHt, which 
asserted that foieral su^khI fcM* the behavioral and social sciences 
should increase at the rate 12 to 18 percent per year on the ground 
that tins normal growth ctf ti^ social behavicnal science commu* 
nity , as well as social need, justified it. Beyond this, the report echoed 
the Young committM^s caU fcx* imi^ved representaticm (m psac, 
propMcd the develc^nnent imprc^^ and intei1ink<&d data bases, 
stressed the importance of providing for the training of social and 
behavioral scientists, and proposed the creation erf a system of social 
indicators^ It also su|Qi[ested that social and behavioral scientists out-* 
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side the government issue an annual social report to the nation. The 
report recognized that disci{dine-cciitered work frequently was unable 
to grapple with social problems and proposed that funds be provided to 
create a number oi ^uate schods ap|dicd behavioral science. 

At about the same time, the Special Commission on the Social 
Sciences of the National Science Board published Knowledge into 
Action: Improving the Nation's Use of the Social Sciences mm 
Report). This report was concerned with improving the use of social 
science research arei called for better social science training for the 
prtrfessions. employment of individ'tals with social science training iii 
key government positions, improved data bases, and better under- 
standing oi social science by labor, community organizations, and the 
ptOtHc. The Brim Report also recommended the conUnuwl presence of 
social scientists on psac and the presence of social scientists other than 
economists on the staff erf the Coundl of Economic Advisers. The 
report also recognized the limitations of disciplinary approaches to 
social problems. In view of the pervasive discipUnary or^nization of 
universities, it caUed for the estabUshment of problem-centered insU- 
tutcs of social research, wrtich might be iralependent of universities. 

Most of these reports were written from a 42isciplinary perspective. 
Each included reccmmendations that could easily appear self-serving 
to critics of social research even if they were not. None looked deeply 
into the motives of the government for supporting research or into the 
iimitatioi^ irf awJlying the results of social research in the policy 
process. The discussions of use dealt almost entirely with federal 
officials, although the Brim Report did consider nonfederal audiences. 

Four reports of quite a different nature, which relate to our task, 
have appeared recentiy. Each of them was publish^ by the National 
Acacteroy of Sciences. Knowledge and PoUcy in Manpower: A Study of 
the Manpower Research and Development Program in the Department 
of Labor cxaminco ic prc«rams of the Office of Manpower Research 
and Development in the Department of Labor; Social and Behavioral 
Science Programs in the National Science Foundation evaluated the 
ouality cjf those progiams within lbs National Science Foundation; 
Assessing Vocational Education Research and Development evaluated 
the programs trf vocational education research and development sup- 
ported by the CMRcc c€ Education the Department of Health, 
Education, and Wclferc; Understanding Crime: An Evaluation of the 
National instUute of Law Ettforcement and Criminal Justice focused 
on the research program of the Uw Enforcement Assistance Admmis- 
tnitioa of the Dcpartinent of Justice. CoUcctivdy, these reports dif- 
fered from the earlier ones in that they were based on evaluations of 
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selected fedeml prc^rams of social knowledge production and appUca- 
tkjo. Each examine the nature oi the management processes in the 
agencies in question. &ich was critical of some aspects of the way in 
which research is conunisstoned, fuiKis allocated, and research moni- 
tcHvd. Each provided some guidance as to the research issues that need 
attention. 

Our study differs from these eaiiier studies in several resf^cts. Both 
this reixjrt and the supporting studies devote considerable attention to 
describing the nature? of the policy process itself in order to provide a 
more realistic basis tor assessing the contribution that can be made by 
social knowledge. Concern foi the policy process led the Study Project 
to stress the limitations of social research as a tool for making social 
policy or for operating social programs. The eariier reports hinted at 
these limitations, but few address»i directly their implications for the 
federal role in social R&D. 

This study encompasses all government s^encies that commission 
and fiind social research and deals with some general problems of the 
system of federal support. In this sense, it extends across the whole of 
the government the concerns of the committees that examined the 
performance of individual agencies. We arc therefore able to ask how 
well the entu-e complex of agencies funding social knowledge produc- 
tion and application fits together, what pr(*>Iems these agencies seem 
to share, and whether there are modifications of government policy 
that would benefit the system as a whole. The scope of the study 
permitt^ us to take a portfolio view of the fedeml investment in social 
research and develcH>ment. 

This report focuses on several issues that were laigely ignored in the 
earlier reports. We have, for example, traced the implications of the 
fact that more than half of all fnierally supported social knowledge 
production aiul apf^ication is meant to bendit policy makers and 
crthers outside the fojeral government; past studies paid littie attention 
to the needs of these nonfederal users. We also give sustained 
attention to pro^iam activities intended to support the application as 
opposed to the {M-oductioo of knowledge. This subject has attracted an 
extensive literature but is often neglects by those concerned with 
federal science pdicy. 

Our stiuSy has been a coliaboi^ve venture, and our debts are many. 
Henry li^vid, i^r the end <^ his long service as executive director of 
the Assembly of Behavioral and Sodnl Sciences, and the Executive 
Committee of the Assembly organized our committee and launched its 
work. David A. Ooslin, his successor as executive director, has 
unfailingly supported our efforts, as has Lester P. Silverman, the 
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assodate executive director. R<*crt McC. Adams, the cbainnan of the 
Executive Committee when we bc^ our work, gave the project 
critical intellectual support and was a member of the committee until he 
withdrew to pursue his research in the Middle East. En^t F. Powers 
c^tbe Science and Technology Policy Office was intimately involved in 
defining the objecUves of the study and has supplied throughout a 
gifted R&D manager's Wend of encouragen»nt and concern for dead- 
lines. Vincent P. Rock oiganized our staff work as executive secretary 
and oversaw the preliminary data cc^ection for our survey of federal 
expendibires befwc he was lured away to become staff directs <rf a 
^idy of the United States Senate. 

We owe a vary great deal to Thomas K. Glennan, Jr., who ^rv^ as 
sftidy director for virtually the whole period <rf our r^earch. He has 
left his mark on this rep(»t and the analyses on which it draws at many 
pmnts. L^ence E. Lynn, Jr., a mcnAcr oS the committee with broad 
experience in government, took direct responsibility few our studies of 
the management of social research and development in four selected 
policy areas. Among those who worked in some cecity with Glennan 
and Lynn we owe a particular debt to Mark A. Abramson, who was by 
the end the master shef^id our survey ai federal expenditures and 
is responsible for the Appendix to this volume and the separate report 
on the survey; and to Cheryl D. Hayes, who did a path-breaking 
analysis of ctemonstration projects and tos creatively jcHned in our 
writing efforts at innumerable points. Beyond this the committee is 
deeply fateful for the work Eugenia Grohman, our gifted editor, as 
well as of the many staff members, consultants, and interns who 
paitidpated in the work of the project. Christine L. Davis and Linda 
In gram wcTC Staff mcHibers who wrote importent b^kgrcHtnd papers 
for the Study PrcQcct Sharon M. Collins, Richard Collins Davis, and 
John M. Seidl served as ccmsultants and also wrote papers that are now 

part ctf this report's companion vdui^. 

Vincent Rock direct^ the first data cdl«:tion efforts, and Arthur L. 
CanficW, Bo^in Caplan, John Grady, Limia Ingram, Jeremiah 
Noiris, Rita O'Connor, Howaid Simons, and Richard C. Taeuber 
served as interviifwere. Mark Abramson directed the 1976 "^ata cdlec- 
which became the l»sis for our survey, and Bmce Craig, Patricia 
P. K<»bel, Joiin McCann, Joshua Mmkove, Pamela Neff, Jeffrey 
Nesvet, Diane Rothberg, Howard Simons, and Jan Solomon served as 
interviewers. We are uidebted to Psatricia Kosbe! for supervising the 
collection oi data fi^wn agencies <rf the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welltare and to Jan Solomoa for the computer work on the 
S976 survey data. JiU KJaskin, the committee's administrative secre- 
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tary. has kept us generally in order with great effidsncy am! also 
servetf as adniinis&rative as«stant for the ^irvey. Rose Gunn and Susan 
Hegedus |H-o^ded excdlem ^u-etarial support; extraordinary typing 
^orts w^e also coitribut^ by Marde Ha:^rd aiul Karen Kel- 
lertifxise. 

Hus report too is a collaborative venture. Thomas Glennan prepared 
the ground with several background drafts. The integrative pieces 
written by Laurence Lynn for our companion vdumes on policy 
rdevance and the management social R&D were also important 
background materials, and Lynn maik pivc^ c(Mitributions to our 
iinaJ text. But every member of the committ^ has shap^ (hu- report, 
and responsibility for our analysis and recommendations rests with the 
committee as a whole. 

Donald E. Stokes, Chairman 
Study Project on 

Social Research ami Development 



Summary 



The federal government invests nearly ^ bilUon a year to acquire and 
use knowledge of social problems. This figure is small when cofl^»ar«l 
to the cost of research and development outside the social fields axki 
minuscule when compar«l to the cost <rf opo^ting the government s 
social programs. But it is three times larger in real terms than it was in 
the early 1960s, and quite large enough to invite the attention of those 
who are concerned about the feckral investment in imowledge of social 
problems. This rcpc»t jH-obcs the nature (rf this hivcsUMnt— its scale, 
its management, and tl» return the nation needs from it— and considers 

how the present system d federal support might be strengtlwiMd. 

The ccmcef^ we use to define our subject are in ans r^pcfA novd. 
We refdace tte conventional idea d social "rcs^ch and develop- 
ment" with a ccmcept of social ''knowledge production and applica- 
tion" that gives a diarper Ascription d feckral eSorts to acquire and 
use knowledge of social pr<^ems. T!us concept «nbra<»s four typ» of 
knowledge prodttcffoji— research on social problems, tiM cdl«:tion 
sodal statistics, evaUiatit»s of sodal programs, and d«tKHistmtios 
prefects aiding the fonnation of social pdicy— and three d knowledge 
appifcariort— demoostiation projects aiding the implementation erf so- 
dal policy, the dcv^opment of mstoiali rdalcd to social problems, 
and cfiforts to syntheOze, diss«mnate, or use knowle*^ of social 
proMems. 

We have viewed this system erf activities from several analytical 
perspectives, with the aid d several background studies. 

I 
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^ FEDERAL INVESTMENT IN KNOWLEDGE OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

• A new analysis of the federal budget and extensive interviews in 
the fiKieral agencies disd(^ the scale and i»tt^ federal invest- 
ment in social knowl^^e production aiKi ^i^cation (The Funding of 
Social Knowledge Production and Application: A Survey of Federal 
Agendes [Abramson 1978]}. 

• Case studies f^knowi^e {H-oduction and application activities on 
health, income security, the enhancement of the living environment, 
and (tevelc^Mnent in eariy childhood provided a view of manage- 
ment in selected policy areas {JStudies in the Management of Social 
RJd}; Selected PoUcy Areas [Lynn 1978b]). 

• Studies €^ staffing, instruments of suf^xnt, and the role of demon- 
strations provided better insight into the prc^lems of manapng the 
federal investment {Studies in the Management of Social R&D: 
Selected Issues [Glennan 1978)). 

• New analyses by observer familiar with government and the 
research community helped to illuminate the relationship between 
knowledge and policy {Knowledge and Policy: The Uncertain Connec- 
tion [Lynn 1978a]). 

• Special studies erf" the rise of a new field of knowledge (demog- 
raf*y), the development of a new methodology (survey research), and 
the antec^ents of a new policy option (the negative income tax) 
exiri€»red the return on the nation's investment in basic advances in 
social science {The Uses of Basic Research: Case Studies in Social 
Science [Stokes 1978]). 

We set forth in this main report our key findings about the present 
sj^tem oi support, CHir conclusions aJsxmt tne problem of or^iizing 
and managing the federal investment, and em recommendations about 
how tlw system might be strengthened. 



FINDINGS 

CXtr analysis of tnidget (^ligations examine four patterns in federal 
support for social knowledge production and application. 

• The pattern by type of activity is for mcM-e varied than the conven- 
tional idea of social research and development might suggest. Ac- 
tivities that are in a strict sense research daim i^wut <me-third of total 
expenditures for the production and use of knowledge of social prob- 
lems. All typ^ of knowledge production account for two-thirds of the 
total; ail types of knowledge application, for one-third. 



Summary 

• The pattern by policy area shows that 60 percent of all support is 
related to human rcsoiirccs, with 2S percent related to ccanmunity 
resources and the remaining 12 percent related to natural resources and 
the science and techn<dogy base. The allocatiwi of support bctw^n 
production and apiOication of knowledge varies widely across poUcy 
areas. For all areas, the amount spent on sodal knowledge production 
and plication totals no more than six-tenths of one percent (0.006) of 
the anuxmt spent on social programs. 

• The pattern by organizational location shows that fuiMiing pro- 
grams are strongly dccentralizwl, with 180 separate agencies support- 
ing knowledge production aiKl application activities. Of the total 
amount spent, more than one-half is channeled through program- 
operating agencies and the rest tbxough departmental poUcy ofiGces, 
io^>aident R&D agi^ies, and specialized statistical agencies. 

• The pattern by audience shows that those who are meant to 
boi^t from social knowledge production and ^plication activities lie 
to a remarkable extent outside the federal government. The amount 
spent on activities directed to nonfederal users exce^ the amount 
spei^ on activities directed to federal users by mate than two to one, 
and this ratio is still higher for spending by the mission (operating) 
agencies. 

Our snidies of the operation of the system led us to a scries of 
findings about the way research agendas are set, knowledge is applied, 
and the system is managed. 

• The setting cf research agendas is laigdy a reactive process, with 
few examples of systematic planning. The incentives for planning are 
weak and inconsistent. Although there is little duplication of research 
efifort, there is also little coordinate planning among agendes. Hence, 
there are important problems that feu in the gaps between agencies, 
and little attention is pvcn to identifying ami planning research on 
emerging problems that are not wcU matched to the existing respon- 
sibilities of mis^oo ^^encies. 

• Effective application of knowledge is hampers! by doubts as to 
the miaUty or relevance <rfthc results d research and other knowledge 
production activities, by the lack d dear pdidra on the dissemina- 
tion and use of results, and by a weak sense <rf the appropriate 
audioH^ for many results. An excessive focus on indivkiual pso^r 
ects discourages effort* to synthesize and cumulate results. Re- 
search admhiistrators have limited understanding of how new informa- 
tioo fosters innovation and change. 
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• The management of the system is handicapped by the rapid 
turnover erf" leadership at the highest !evd of government and by 
arbitrary staff ceilings wad unresponsive hiring pdides fcM- support 
agencies. Uncertainties funding are a pervasive pr<^Iem, with harm 
resulting from unforeseen prosperity as well as from unscheduled 
poverty. The selection among alternative methods <^ suppt^ rarely 
reflects a dear conception of how research planning and problem 
choice should be shared between funding agencies and those perform- 
ing the funded work. 



CONCLUSIONS 

Our account (tf the existing system support shows that the f^ieral 
government in effect holds a divei^ed pcntfolio of inv^tments in 
ioMawledge social prt^ems. Its varied inv^tments yield different 
types o£ return and require diSi^t policies for effective management. 
The diversity of the portfdio can be d^cribcd in terms of the lapse of 
time and complexity of the links between investment and return. 

• Program-supporting activities offer information to meet the 
short-run, limited, and well-sp(K;ifiled requirements of opeiating social 
programs. 

• PoUcy-farming activities t^er information that may help in mak- 
ing social pdicy in the somewlmt longer run. 

• Problem-exploring activities offer a deeper understanding of sodal 
problems tl^ may help to define ftiture policy options, even jS no 
specific fN-f^ram or pdicy ne«is were initially in view. 

• Knowledge-building activities enlarge the resources of social 
knowledge ur method, with applications to the understanding of social 
problems, the forming of social policy, or the operation of social 
programs that are varied* difiScult to fc»-ecast, a»i typically long run. 

The need for diversified inv^to»nt is closely linked to thr^ perva- 
sive characteristics govemn»nt— its politick character, its need to 
act on incomplete information, and its brief time perspective, 

• Tix pifUtical character of government means that the production 
and use of knowledge needs effective poUticai suj^iort, but a political 
constituency is more easily found £»- some parts ofthe federal portfdio . 
than fx (^bers. In particular, political support for kmger-term, more 
speralathfe investments oi high potential return is a contimdog prob- 
km of the system. 
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Summary 

• The need of government to act on incomplete information high- 
lights the fact that research can make only a partial input and is, in any 
period, a Umited and potentially costly resource. Hence, the federal 
investment in research should direct it where it will c<xint for most. 

• The brief time perspective of government means that some knowl- 
edge production and application must serve short-run event-forced 
needs of government. But the longer life span of m^jor social problems 
aUows for a significant return from research that requires a longer Ume 
perspective. Effective management of the federal investment should 
provide for both of these perspectives. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In view of the inherent diversity of the system, we avoid sweeping 
oi^nizational prescriptions. Informed oversight of the system by 
those in Congress and the execuUve branch who have cross-cutting 
responsibilities can help to create the incentives for needed change. We 
c^er a series of recommendaUons for improving the way research 
agendas arc set, knowledge is apf iied, and the system is manned. 

Our principal recommendations for improving the setting of research 
agendas are these: 

• Federal research administrators and oversight officials should 
devote more resources to developing systematic planning as a distinct 
aspect of efforts to produce and use knowledge of social problems. 

• Program decision makers should have greater input mto the plan- 
ning of program-supporting research aiwi policy makers at the de- 
partmental and presidcnUal levwls and in Congress should have greater 
input into the planning of policy-forming research. 

• Special attention should be given to building problem-exploring 
research agendas through task forces and conferences and the creation 
of presidential or joint presidential-congressional temporary commis- 

**°«*A number of problem-centered research programs should be 
created to undertake intensive and sustained work on major social 

problems. . „ « 

• More adequate methods should be develops for forecasting new 
or emerging social problems and creating research agendas directed to 

• Users of research-based knowledge outside the government 
should be more closely involved in establishing priorities for research 
thai is meant to b«iefit them. ' 

• Scientific criteria, rather than problem or policy relevance, should 
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guide the setting of priorities for research that seeks to enlarge the 
genera! rescHirces of social knowledge m method. 

Our principal recomn^ndations fcM* improving the dissemination and 
application 0i knowledge are these: 

• Oversight agencies and research adnunistratcH-s should ^ve more 
attention to the dissemm^on d hi^i-quality research results to ^ipro- 
priate wdiences* 

• Federal agencies suppcHting social knowledge production and 
application should sponsor periodic syntheses of the knowledge gained 
frcHn the research they fund. 

• More intensive research on the process of social change and the 
adoption of innovs^ons by federal and nonfederal pdicy makers 
should be undertaken by agencies supporting social knowledge produc- 
tion and application. 

Our principal recommendations for improving the management of 
the system are these: 

• Appropriate oversight agencies shmild regularly review the alioca- 
tion q{ social knowl^ge production and application resources among 
policy areas, colonizations, and categories of activities within their 
Jurisdictions. 

• Oversight agencies should periodically review the staffing and 
funding oi agencies suppcnting social knowledge production and aj^i^i- 
cation and tailor the cafmbilities of these agencies to their missions aini 
responsibilities. 

• Departments and agencies should organize their planning and 
bud^ting activities to provide a significant role for knowl^e brokers, 
Mfho should assume increased responsibility for policy planning and 
program development. 

• Each agency sfacHild review its grant and contract policies to 
increase its awareness of available <^tions am! to bmc its choice 
ankMg idteraative instruments of support on a clear view of how 
respcmsibility for r^earch planning and problem choice should be 
shared between the agency and the research perfon^. 

• Departfflci^ plannmg, policy analysis^ and evaluation offices 
should promote periodic evaluations by knowledge^procfaiction agen- 
cies €i the work tl^y fund, with priority given to the largest and most 
important pri^rams of support. 
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Introduction 



In recent years the federal government has increased its investment in 
research on soda! prd)Iems and has relied OKH^e heavily on staff 
tratn^ in the social and behavicH^ sciences. IXiring fiscal 1977 the 
government spent more than $1.8 biUion to collect social statistics, 
supped socol res^rch aoA development, carry cmt demonstrations, 
evaluate soda! pri^rams and pdicles, and disseminate information 
about these activiti^. Although the research and develi^ment pcNtion 
of this total is iMily four percent of federal expenditures for all res^ch 
and devdopn^nt (R&D), it has roughly tripled in real terms since the 
eaily 1960s. > Mcxvover, there are ttow several thousand employees in 
petitions in the f^er^ service for which social and behavi(»^ sdence 
training is required, and even larger numbers of professional social 
sdentists hold policy-making positions in the executive agencies, in 
Congress, and even in the judiciary. 

But these trecMis are nmtcl^ by rising dissati^action in some 
quarts. For a variety of reasons — some valid, some not — the soda! 
R&D ccMnmunity has c<Hne under increasing pressure to give an 
accottotinjg of its usefiilncss to policy makers, |»t]!gram c^dals, and 
legislators. Uoqt^stioiiably, an activity this large contains inefficient, 
evoi penucioas, elements along with dem^ so vahiable ^ to 
oirtaii them would be unthinkable. For some critics, however, the 

*Hcary Dwii, "Two Tnuufonnitkiiu: AspcOi of Sodid. Ecoac»nic. and Sdence 
Pts&ck* in Twdtfktii CtaSusy Ats^km" bereafter cited u David, "Two Transfonna* 
tioM." in Stokes <!978). 
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concern for accountability reflects frustration with the feilure of social 
programs to achieve their goals and the belief that the experts in the 
research community are at least partially to blame. Others, including 
many federal executives with soda! scioice badkgi^nds, simply 
tieve that the payees in useful knowl^e from investments in social 
R&D have been too small. 

Whatever the reason, the pressures for relevance have taken the 
tangible form of a significant ti^tening up of federal management of 
social R&D: increa^ng reliance on competitively awarded contracts 
instead grants and on g^mt arrangements that invcdve cdl^^ration 
between grantor and grantee; pressures from management and budget 
personnel to improve contiact and grant administration and research 
monitonng, dissemination and utilization; increasing skepticism about 
the use of peer review panels and research-community-c»ient^ advi- 
sory councils; and a greater stress on the forms of social R&D that 
seem most useful to policy makers-program evaluation, policy 
analysis, expert consultation, and social experimentation — relative to 
traditional social science research performed at universities. Indeoi, a 
ms^ chaige to this committee by its sponsor was to recommend 
specific ways of improving the policy relevance of federally support^ 
social R&D. 

There is no evidence that these measures have improved the quality 
and value of social R&D. Attempts at reform may actually have made 
meters worse by enmeshing research admiaistratiM^ and investigators 
in a regulatory process that inhibits rather than facilitates the quality, 
timeliness, and applicability of social R&D. There is the prospect of a 
vicious cyde: federal attem{^ to improve accountability through 
tighter mai^ement may produce dis£^)pointing results and lead to still 
further controls ami further frustration on eveiy side. 

The cycle should be broken. Hie social prc^lems facing the nation 
will be difficult and complex in the yeai^ ahead. Every part of the 
government, and many of the organizations and individuals served by 
the government, will need better information on what the problems are, 
bow tl^y may be sdv^, and at what cost Although jud^ent and 
practical wisdom will continue to be the most important ingredients of 
decision makiag, systematic research will become an increasingly 
important source erf insights, ideas, ami evidence. Under these circum- 
stances, resistaace by policy makers to investiog in and api^ying new 
kiK>wI^e wiU be detrimental both to the development effective 
govemmenta! policies and to the maintenance erf the creative energies 
of the research community. 
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THE FOCUS OF THE STUDY 

What can be dcme to im{)rove the current system federal sup|K>rt for 
social research and development? How can federal expenditures on 
social R&D more effectively meet the needs of society? This report is 
intended to help answer these questions. To do so, we first describe the 
prc^rams through which the federal government supports the pruduc- 
tioo and ly^^^caticm of knowledge of social prc^lems; this futNiing 
system is our imnusdsate foojs. 

Thb report concerns the ways in which the federal government gains 
and appUes knowledge of social problems through its support of (a; 
kaawiedge-producing activities, including research, statistical report- 
ing, program evahuttiems, and ptMcy-formdating demonstrations that 
Itear on social problems; and of {b) knowledge-applying activities, 
mcUiSng policy-implementing demonstrations, the development of 
materials, and other methods of synthesizing, dissenUnatlng, and 
using knowledge of social problems. Definitions <^ these activities are 
presented on the fallowing two pages. 

As iKHed, four €^ our seven categories of activities faU outside the 
scope social R&D as ti^tionally ddined. Hie additional types of 
activities are an integral part of the effort of the government to promote 
the creation and use of iuiowl^e of social pr<ri>!enu and seemed to us 
a i»€^ part of our sUidy. Moreover, the term "development," which 
is wdl understood when applied, for example, to military weapons 
systems, (^n is without a parallel in the social sphere. We wUi 
therefore consistently prefer chit broader conceptualization of "social 
knowledge production and ai^c^on,** altht^igh we will not banish 
the term "social R&D" from these pages entirely.* 

There is a hazy boundary between what is social and what is not. We 
have thought of "social" as referring to the behavior of iiKiividuals, 
groups, or institutions. Sudi a d^nition excludes biomc^cal or 
technological projects in which only minor attention is given to social 
or individual impacts; it wcMild incliude a project assessing the impact oi 
an existing technolof^^al capability on behavior. This is a difficult line 
to draw and we win note several areas in which the distinction between 
soeial and nonsocial activiti» remains a matter of jui^ent. 

Although the immediate focus of our study is federal support for 
activities ti^ fall within ^s ddinition ai sodal knowledge piicNduction 



The Appendix gives a more cietaiied discussioa of the gimilaritipt sod diffcrcoccs 
betweea « tiaditkuii RStD fmncwork and our framework. 



OEFfNITICm OF SOCIAL iCNOWLECKSE PRODUCTION 
AND KAKHIVLEDGE APPtlCATIC»\i ACTIVITIES 



Knowledgs Production 



RcsMrch Reseaxdi is sy^ematic, intensive study directed toward greater 
knowledge or understanding of the subject studied. &)cial i^earch 
inclines bask, ipplkd, or policy research that studio either the behavior 
of individuals, groi^»s, or institutic^is or the effect o£ poUdes, pro-ams, 
or tedmolcgi^ on bebavior^t 

Dmoratratiom for Polky Formuiatton A demcmstration is a small-scale 
program undertaken in an operati<mal setting for a finite period of time 
to test the d^iabUity of a propose course of action. A dononstration 
for policy formulation is unckrtak^ to learn new infonnation about the 
outcomes and administrative feasibility of a proposed ^tion. Social ex- 
perin»nts are included in this categoty . 

^Program Evahiatkm Progmn evaluation is evaluation that $cck& to syste* 
maticaUy smalyze fi^eral prc^rams (or the; / compownU) to determine 
the extent to which they have »:hiev^ their c^jectiws. A distinguishing 
factor of program evaluation is that natiimal operating programs (or their 
components) are evaluated for the use of agency decisicm makers in mak- 
ing poiky or proj^u^ divisions. !V£^am evaluation is defined as a man- 
agement tool; more general types of evaluation studies (activiti^ fre^ 
quently labeled evaluatic^ r^arch) were judged not to be orksnted to 
management m dedsicm making aiuJ were categ(Hized as research.t 

^Omefii RuipoM &i^tici General puipose mtistics include either cuntnt 
or periodic data of general interest and use. A characteristic of general 
puipose statistks is that many of the specific users and uses are unknown* 

. . Tbm statistics {provide all tevels of govemmeni and the private sector with 
infomiati<»i on a very broad spMtmm of racial^ ecoiU3mic» and demo- 
paphic tq^* Statistics that are collected for the specific puipoic of 
providing r^mirch data in a ^ledfk area of inquiry have been cate^rized 
as research.t 
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Knowtedgs Application 



*^DtmcMtttritlo« for Micy tii^rftmmtit^ A demormration is a small^ 
scale program undertaken in an operaticmal setting for ta finite period of 
time to test the desirability ctf a proposed coutsc of actk^n* A demon- 
stration for pcdicy in^danen^(Hi is undertaken to prcnnme the use of a 
particular action* litis type ctf demonstraticm does not attempt to gen* 
erate new infonnatk^ but instead att^pts to apply existing knowtedge. 

DMilopiMntof MiSiii^ The development of materials consists of the 
systematic use of knowledge asui understanding gaiwd from researdi to 
produce mat^^ials. Examples of such materials are educational currkulum 
materials or methods, testing instrum^ts, and managenusnt or training 
curricula* &icfa materials are used in a variety of educational, training, or 
testing settings.! 

^DisiMiinitioi! Dissemination ccmsists of activitks undertaken by r^^ch 
managers or others to promote the apfdication of knowledge or data re» 
suiting from sodai knowledge {^'oductkm activities.t Di ssem i n ation 
activitks hidude: 

Publication and distribution of scientiHc and technical information 
resulting from social research; 

Documentatiim, reference, and information services (infomiation 
retrieval systems); 

Researdi syntheses writtm for the use of practitioners and deci^on 
makers; 

Technkal iisiitanfff to practitioners to dineminate knowledge; 
Support of conferences to dissmmate infonnatioii; and 
Creation of dissemination networks and consortia- 

aitsriiked eale|Ofies f sU outskk the iklimtion of rtseftrch and dcveiopnw nt used 
t^ the Nstiomi Science Foundatias sod the Qitkt of Mansgcment and Budget This 
knDWl#<%e piodttctk>a and knowledae spfdicsttea fiamewc^k can thtu be viewed as 
contiinl^ iodfti iUbD and related activitks, 
tlliese ddiirftkNia are similar to tlioae used by the NaO^ 
Office of Msnnftnfnt and Budcet For a fiiBer diicqtrfoii of iim^ defimttotUi lee the 
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and aiH^caticHi, we ccHild hardly do justice to our subject without 
looking beyond these funding {srograms* CcHis^r utilization: the ways 
that kiw^edge ^idal prc^iems is used in making federal policy or 
operating federal programs reach Car beyond the explicitly funded 
efforts to ap{dy knowledge that are induded in our definition 
kiu>wledge*^{dication activities. Imie^, few of the steps by ^luch 
Coogr^f^ and federal agencies translate knowledge into social policy 
are separately budgeted ami accminted for in this way. Furthermm^, 
aithouji^ the federal govertunent is the wcHld*s leading investor in 
rese;u'ch on social prd^lems, a variety of other {Hiblic and private 
sources in this country and abroad help to create the knowledge the 
nation uses in facing its social prc^lems. Hiis wider view emphasizes 
the fact that the c^jecttve in applying knowledge should be to use 
effectively infcmnation from all sources and not just to be sure that the 
knowledge paid fen* by the federal ^vernment is somehow dissemi- 
nated and used. 

At times the users of knowl^ge also lie outside the federal govern- 
ment Indeed, the m^cuity of research fumied by the federal govern- 
ment is intend^ fcM- use not by Confess or federal agenda but by 
state and local governments, school systems, hospitals, police forces « 
industry, and the public at large. We refer to these potential users as 
** third parties'' — federal sponsors and research performers being the 
'first** and ^'second** parties. Issues surriMinding the effective use of 
^'third'party*' research are a mam concern of this report. 

The foUowing chart summarizes the categorization of those who fund 
the production of knowledge of social problems ani< those who use that 
knowledge: 



Knowitdat Is Uttd 



KaoMfafai it ProdiiOirf 



Within th« 
Gownmant 



Govtrnmmt 



With 



VTrth 
Othtr 

FundinQ 
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Much of our analysis centers un activities in cell a of the chart: the 
federal government pays the bill and is the primary audience of the 
knowi^e that results. For example, the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for IHanning and Evaluation in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (hew) may fund studies of the availability and 
utilization of health services among low-income populations and use 
the results to help design a national health insurance policy. But our 
aimlysis also concerns activities in cell b of the chart: the federal 
government funds work that is addressed to the needs of third parties. 
For example, the Division of Community Ckveiopment and Manage- 
ment in the Department of Housing and Urban Development (hud) 
may support studies of ways that state and local governments can 
improve the productivity of their delivery social services. Moreover, 
we are concerned with the effectiveness of activities in cell c of the 
chart: the key issue is the effectiveness with which the government 
identifies and uses knowledge created without fedei^ support. The 
f«iera] government might, for example, use the results of foundation- 
supported studies of public financing of national election campaigns. 
Only the knowledge of social problems not supported with f^eral 
funds or used by the federal government— activities in cell d of the 
chart— is beyond the scope of our study. 

We see federal support for social knowledge production and applica- 
tion as part of a wider process by which the nation produces and uses 
knowlec^ of social problems. We did not come to this view all at once 
at the beginning of our work. On the contrary, we built up by stages a 
framework for looking at this broader process, and this framework is 
one of the products of our work. 



THE PLAN OF THE STUDY 

It was clear from the cKits«!t that we would need to ^ther a wide range 
d" information. Our res<Hirces for doing so were modest. Measured 
against either the scope of the subject or the funds often made avaUable 
to national commissions, ours was a small study, but we have tried to 
gain a better, empirically based understanding of s(K;ial R&D. The 
groundwork for this report is a set of analytical studies by staff and 
ccmsuitants with varied types of expertise, TTiesc studies arc published 
in a series <^ conq^on volumes to this report and are a main outcome 
of our work. 

Since we were asked to examine the federal support uf social R&D, 
we undertoc^ first a survey of dollar obli^ons for social knowledge 
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production and application across all federal agencies.^ After consult- 
ing with budget ciBcials in each the agoides, we developed a mw 
dassi&cation of these obligatiims, which we initially appU^ to the 
budget for fiscal 1975. We tl^n reftn^ dassifi^cHi ami repeat^ 
the survey nearly two years later to obtain compar^le figures fc^ fiscal 
1976 and fiscal 1977, Itiese data are i^^ented in Omi^er 2 of this 
repcMt, which describes the scope ci the federal mvestment in social 
laK)wledge {Hoducticui and aj^caticm, the pcdicy are^ on which it is 
focused, the agenci^ in which it is located, ami the users for whom its 
results are intei^i^. A brief account of the tedmical aspects ci these 
surveys upp^^ in the Appendix; a mcH-e comprehensive report (tf the 
figures for the rn^cH' departments and agenda is {Hiblidied as a 
separate vcdume. The Funding of Social Knowledge Production and 
Application: A Survey of Federal Agencies (Abramson 1978)- 

A second dSon oi oar study focus^ on the way the federal govern- 
ment manages its inv^tment m social knowl^e production and 
;^>{^ication in four selected prc^lem areas: health, inccnne security, the 
living environn^t, ami cr^.y childhood develc^nnent. The interviews 
in each area pnsto^ the way in which research agendas are set, the 
effectivei^ss of alternative instruments ci suppcHt, the importance of 
ci^tinuity in funding, the imture of interagency relationships, the role 
of knowledge brokers, the influence of users ami sponsors, and the 
dissemination research results. We draw extensivdy on these 
studies in Cbs4Her 3 this report, and they c<Hnprise anodier vdume 
in the seri^, Studies in the Management of Social RJcD: Selected 
Policy Areas C v ji 1978b), 

A third group of studies assessed experience on four management 
issues: {Planning; the use of gran^ ai^ contracts in suf^HHting research, 
a sub,^ct that was explc^'ed in a special conference oi R&D |»*ogiam 
managers and grant and procurement cheers from a number f^eral 
agencies; uses and example of '"demonstrations"; and staffing pat- 
terns in eight agencies that are heavily invdved in social research and 
development. The last study examines in particular the relationship 
between the size <^ funding prc^pams and tte availability of staff« We 
draw on these Sadies too in Cbsq^ 3 of this repc»t, ^ tl^y « 
another volume in the series. Studies in the Management of Social 
R&D: Selected Issues (Glennan 1978). 

In the course of the project we commissioned two other kinds 
analyses to explore the wider cmttext ctf tiu^ funding of social R&D* 
One centered on the elusive ciMicept of ''pdicy relevance/* It was 

*Aftbomb tbe w^mai tains ^'o^peaiSlttre'* swt *^ifiesidiQf " ftre used Ihrot^fboui llie 
npdtU oor forvey wms Actumlt? kmed m biK%^ nhUptiont. 
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clear that this was an influential concept in current debates about the 
kAc of social research and development^ but it was also clear that the 
concept needed more clarity. We therefore invited f^pers from a grcHip 

d>servcrs of broad experience with both social research and social 
policy. These have contributed to Chapter 4 of this report and have 
elsewhere shaped our thinking on a number of iwints. They too are 
published as a volume in the series* Knowledge and Policy: The 
Uncertain Connection (Lynn 1978a). 

The final group of analyses dealt with how the investment in basic 
advances in social knowledge and method might strengthen the na- 
tion's capacity to deal with social problems. We commissioned for this 
purpose a historical review of the federal role in creating and using 
social knowledge and. three analytical rase histories of basic advances 
in the social and bdiavioral sciences. One, a study of the rise of 
modem demography, explored the return from the investment in a 
major new field of knowledge. Another, a study of the development of 
survey research, explored the return from the investment in a major 
new research methodology. The third* a study of the siKisd science 
bases of negative income tax proposals, explored the theoretical and 
methodolo^cal antecedents of a m^jor new option of social policy.^ 
They have also helped shape the views we set out in Chapter 4 of this 
report* and they comprise the last of our series of companion volumes. 
The Uses of Basic Research: Case Studies in Social Science (Stokes 
1978). 

Chapters 2 and 3 describe the current system of federal supiwrt for 
social knowledge production and application, drawing on our surveys 
of budget obli^ons and our analyses of management practice* But we 
derived more than a descripti''^ account of the existing system from 
these studies; we came to se more clc^ily the variety of federal 
investments in social knowledge production and ^plication and also 
some pervasive difficulties in linking research to policy. 

Following from this. Chapter 4 explores three characteristics of 
government that weaken its thrust toward an effective, research-based 
understanding of social problems* In Ch^ter 4 we also suggest the 
benefit to be gained by taking a portfolio approach to investments in 
research* expecting a very different return from different types of 
inv^tment and m^ching very different policies on sup{H}rt and utiUza- 
tion to each. Chapter S, using the information and insights of Chapters 
2 and 3 and the perspectives of Chapter 4, recommends how the system 

social knowledge production and application might be improved. 

«Tbe analytiod case histmes wa'e jdotiy ^pcniscn^ by the Suuiy Project mi a panel of 
tiie Advimy Ccmnaitlcc c»i Research erf the National Science Foundation under a special 
grssst frooi the FouadiUioo* 
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Fedml exjienditures for social R&D have grown rapidly over the past 
decade, particularly with the advent ai the new social programs. The 
Office of Management and Budget (omb) and the staff the science 
and technology adviser to the Pre^dent have tracks these expendi- 
tures as part of the special analysis oi R&D items in the federal budget. 
But a great deal more can be lean^ about the recent pattern of federal 
support for social knowledge production and application by classifying 
these expeiHiitur<» in several new w^. 

Our survey exaouned some 180 agendes' in 44 organizational en- 
tities that suf^K^ identifiable amounts ctf Imowledge production and 
ai^dication in 12 social policy areas. We idratifi^ the distinct pro- 
grams fuiMiing for social knowledge production and ai^cation 
witiiin each oS these agencies aad then classified these pn^rams in 
ways that reflected our analytic^ c^jectives. This method required 
extensive interviewing within the departn»nts ai»i agencies in addition 

to inspecting bod^ data. 
We devd(^»ed ffwr dassifications. The first is by type £tf activity, as 

defined in Cbsf^ 1; the second is by pdicy area; the third is by type 
and organizational location of the funding agency; and the fourth is by 
the objective or audience <rftl» iurttvity bdng suf^x^ted. This chapter 

He fern "^eacy" rtsttn to my ott^^ai&aui mk of a cabto^-tevei dcpvtiacst 
(incktiStv twrettu. (^rinoos, olScai, sod tervkM) or fuiy independent orga tri za tkw a l 
uatt. other > cabte^vd d^amnat. wbofc {Niadpia olfi^ 
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examines the daia by applying these classifications singly and in 
comfvnatiop.* 



FUNDING PATTERNS BY TYPE OF ACTIVITY 

The kvd of fedasi funding f&r fiscal 1976 fc^- each type social 
knowledge ivo&icti(» and am^d^m activUy is {»«sent^ in Table 1. 
It u noteworthy that two-thirds of all otdi^ons m th^ year were fw 
knowledge {irodiKtifHi and one-third fof i^H^cai on. The lai^est cate- 
gory of speiidiog was research, including basic, ^ti«i, aikl iraiicy 
research, which account«l fin* nus'e tlsin one-third of aU obligatioos. 
However, the substantial d^ti^ons foi- policy fcraublion demonstra- 
tions, for program evalt»tions, aiKl fts general purpose statistics 
sugge^ the unportence €si <^er means by which the federal govon- 
ffloit invests in the prtxiuction knowl^e <^ social {H-oblems. 

T^sle 1 al^ reveals that the two categmies of demonstration proj- 
ects accounted fcH- almost one-fifith ci all -obligations for social knowl- 
edge {MToductian and application. The m -ort d demons&:E^(His as a 
means oi gainii^ new k^owlec^, as wal' as of apjUying knowledge, 
has recdv^ £ar too little attention. Tue figures show that federal 
otdi^tions for demonstrations were divided r<»ighly evenly between 
project ti^ sought new infonnatkm (denu^nstrations for policy formu- 
lation) and projo^U that promoted the adoption of a program (demon- 
strations t€ff policy imidementatiott). These figure exclude a third type 
of spending, for operating j^'o^ams masquerading as "demonstra- 
tkos,** where tl» objective is thither to ^in nor to dtssenunate 
knowledge.' 

Table 1 shows that almost $600 million was d?li^ted by the federal 
government to knowl«ige ^splication activities in fiscal 1976. Except 

■i^tber ^taib of the (kfisitkm and iB^bods of our su^ 

in Ibe Appendix, tad deuiled ta-edtdowns by iadivi(kud sfc»cy ai^)w in Al»«mt(» 
{I9?I[D. In one ivspest, fwwever, our aaalytk»l quuT^ 

|i««t dnl cu be fioimd out by cluitfyii« prevnuns. each of tiiese propmms 

faxMes a ausibef of incfiWduaUy fttaded pR^ea<, v^iicb luy dSfl^ 
tcraitfiatbwoamirpfinrirtf*'^?'***^^^^ w«. «niight«fhiaw»pM«aile to reflect 
tbit variety by tpponioii^ » ptognsa utasmt, two or laorc aUeforics, but rdiiunit these 
^t^l^iumit by f< [^f««fe^ our survey to maay tfaoutandf of im&vkhtai projects would bave 
swas^ied our resources. We note wbo^e our fiod^t ttd^ be modified U they were 
tfsoted ia data on tedividuaS prt^jects. 

*Pot a detailed (Hscusskio of d«Doa«tnak)0>. see Cberji D. Hayes, 'To«wd a Cc»cep' 
fiH^Hfi of tiK I^iaction cf Deaoettrtfioes," bereidter died as Hayes. "Demoostra- 
tiflss," jii Qkaaan (iSn). 
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TABLE 1 Funding F^ttems: SacM Knowl^ge Production and Application 
Activities (fiscal 1976 oliligatioas, S millions) 



Activity 


S 


% 


Knowteilge prodactiosi 






Research 


6SS 


36 

•TV 


Democutratkins for pisiky formulation 


204 


11 


Progrmm evalaation 


62 


3 


Genml sHupoie statistics 


294 


16 


Total 


1,215 


67 


Knowledge ^pUcation 






Omonttiations fa polky implementation 


183 


10 


Development of snaterials 


121 


7 


DiftseminatiiMi 


294 


16 


Total 


S98 


33 


TOTAL 


1,SI3 


100 



Numtwri mty not toUl due to rounding. 

NOTE: Caution thoatd b« assd whan oaking comparbim* twtwscn tbe data abova aad 
Ums data <m *Ycsaarcii and development" coUactcd by the National Scienca Foundation 
»d tka Offica Manaianwal sad Badfet. Ai noted in Chafitcr 1 > Mv«'a! of the above 
catcforiM Ml ouCride tbe deHnitiiui of R&D oaed by the fadnal gorarnment. Tbta, 
tbe $1.8 baUoR total abould not H« interpreud at being put of total federal obliga- 
tion* for research and development. A fuller ditci^oo of these data and dcfinitioiii 
appeara in the Appendix. 



for the development of materials, our categories of knowledge applica- 
tion have traditionally been excluded from figures on R&D. This is true 
of tbe largest of our cate^es, t^ activities we ^oup under "dissenii- 
nation." This figure is almost certainly on the low side, since it 
includes only separately identifl^le projects for dissemination. 
Nonetheless, this and the other jfipu-es in these categories indicate the 
geiural magnitude of recent explicit federal investment in the ^plica- 
tion of kiu>wledge to social pri^lems. 



FUNDING PATTERNS BY POLICY AREA 

In addition to providing estimates of the amounts spent for social 
knowledge production and application, our survey sought to provide a 
basis for analyzing the location (^funding by subject. Woildng with a 
dassificati<Hi of pdicy areas similar to those ^oposcd by ti» General 
Accounting Office and the House Budget Committee, we identified 
twelve areas, p-ouped in four broad categories: human resources. 
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conununity rescmrces, natural res<Mirces, and science and technology. 
Hie human resources category includes health, education, employ- 
ment and training, and social services and income security. Hie 
community services category includes economic ^owth, transporta- 
tion, housing and conununity development, law enforcement and jus- 
tice, md intematicmai a£fatrs. The imtural resources category includes 
natural resources and the environment and energy development and 
conservation. Finally, the science and technology category includes a 
set of iH*ograms designed to strengthen the nation's science and 
technology base. 

Table 2 presents the distribution of support for s^xial knowledge 
production and application among the twelve policy areas. Human 
resources claim alHHit 60 percent of the total, with community re- 
s<Hirces, including economic growth, acciwndng for another 28 per- 
cent* The table discloses interesting variations in funding for knowl- 
edge production and for knowledge ^plication among policy areas. 
For example: 

• lo education, there is a high proporticm of funding for knowledge 
^qilication (60 percent) as opposed to knowl^ge production. This is 
because most of this work is support^ by the practitioner-dominated 
Office of Education; emphasis hBS been placed on policy implementa- 
tion demonstrations and the development of materials rather than on 
research. 

• In health, in contrast, the proportions are almost exactly the 
opposite. Much of this spending for knowledge production can be 
tra^ to the Natioiml Institutes of Health, which have placed much 
greater emf^iasis on basic research and the creation of new knowledge 
than on the application of existing knowledge. This emphasis has 
influence the activities of many agencies that are concerned with 
social problems related to health. 

• In social services and income security, tiiere is iittie funding for 
knowledge application, lai^y because pdicy makers who use such 
research are f^eral c^cials, and so dissemination can be infonnal. 

Table 3 shows bow the relative allocaticn of social knowledge 
(K'oduction and application obligations amon^; the policy areas com- 
pares with the relative allocation of the total federal budget ^thority 
(including knowledge production ami application, operating programs, 
administrative expenses, etc.) among comparable policy areas. 

Two observations can be made from these figures. The first is that 
the federal investment in social knowlt^ige production and application 
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TABLE 2 Fimdiog litems: ScH^Kni^kdgeProducti^ 
by Policy Area (fiscal 1976 obli^tfions. $ millkwis) 



Bolky Are« ^ 


S 


% 


$ 


% 


$ 


% 


Human m wrc^ 


















01 


1 71 
i /I 






lOO 












|44| 




Educatkm 


1S« 


An 

40 


Z37 


oO 




inn 












(22) 




Einployment and training 


118 


8S 


21 


15 


139 


100 


Sodsd scfvkes and ioccmie secuxi^ 




54 


91 

4i 




111 
1 i4 


100 












fii\ 
W 




Total 


631 




450 


















\v0) 




Commimily reimifces 












100 


EccsuHOic growth 


178 


86 


29 


14 


206 










(11) 




Tnmi{>onation 


OA 






40 


1 \A 

W 


100 


Houiing and community 










lilD 


IUU 


development 


0< 












Law enforcement and justice 


*7 


72 


lo 


9f3 
46 


OS 










(4) 




International aHaiia 


17 




6 


27 


23 


100 












(1) 




Total 


388 




127 




514 


















NatuisI resources 












100 


Mmfunl rMAiircff and environment 


in 


97 


4 


3 


114 












(6) 




Energy devek^ment and 










30 


100 




28 


95 


2 


5 


(2) 




Total 


139 




6 




144 














(8) 




Sckn» cod tedmofoiy base 


58 


78 


16 


22 


74 

<4) 


lOO 


TOTAL 


1.21S 




S9S 




1.813 














aoo) 





NtusbtfS Aiy not Iota! dua to rMn^g. 
'Nunibm la paiwtliaMa are eoluain fNrceatafM. 
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TABLE 3 Comparisan of Funding IHitteras for Soda! Knowledge Ptoductiaii 
wd AppUcatkm with Total Federal Ovilian Budget by Policy Area (fiscal 
1976 obligations, S miUitHis) 



Policy Arex 


Fttnding for 
Knowledge 
Production and 
Application 

$ % 


Tot^ CivUian 
Budget^ 

S ' 


% 


Funding for 
Knowledge Pro- 
duction and Ap- 
pUcatioo (CoL IV 
Tot^ Civilian 
Budget (C<A. 3) 


HuBun retourca 










Health 


436 24 


32.339 


11 


aoi3 


Eduoition 


394 22 


7,889 


3 


0.050 


Enploytaest and traiateg 


139 8 


7,910 


3 


aoi8 


Sodal texvicei sod income 












112 6 


144.281 


48 


0.001 


Total 


1,081 60 


192.419 


64 


0.006 



Community resources 
Economic growth (206)* (U)* No comparable 0MB function 



Tran^Hsrtation 


114 


6 


9.906 


3 


0.012 




HoHtiBf and cornni unity 














devel^ment^ 


106 


6 


14.332 


5 


0.007 




Law cnforceaent and 














jostke 


65 


4 


3,264 


1 


0.020 




International affairs 


23 


1 


6,450 


2 


0.004 




Total 


308 


17 


33,952 


11 


0.009 




Natural leiources 














Natural resources and 














environment 


114 


6 


1S.667 


5 


0.007 




Energy devcif^meat and 














consemtion 


30 


2 


3,522 


1 


0.009 




Total 


144 


8 


19,189 


6 


0.008 




Sdeace and te^ology base 


74 


4 


1.I4S 


• 


0.065 




Other civaian Hinctions^ 






56,132 


19 






TOTAL 


1.813 


100 


302,837« 


100 


0.006 





Nu»b«n my sot total dm to rouaiUng. 

'Sourctf: Tkg Aafi^t of th^ Uniad Smm G<nmffmmtt Fiscal 1977, FKt Tat>lts t 
sftd 14. 

^ExcImM from sublotali 

^Uitludm 0MB fttuctioB rev«mi« stutfiof lo sdditioii to comosttiiity aad rtfioul 

^f|iclii4ii M$fU»itm9» coowarcct vatsrans* haMfltif gtii«ral |ovsnim«itf intcrtst, 
•Itowwcait sad osidiftrifHittd offiattiAi rtcaipts. 

'National dafaasa and tpaca rastardi and tichnoloiy tra axdudad fftm hudftt total. 
^Lais tim O.i pwmU 
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represents a small tlioiy;h varied fiuctton of taisd prc^ram ci^ts. For all 
policy areas, this fiactioii avoages imiy six-tenths of mt percent 
(0.006>. In tl^ ^i^dal case of science and t<^nidc^, where R&D 
mitiays (mainly ncmsodal) account for nu^t of the tc^, the fraction 
inve^ed in social knowl^e production and application is still only 
seven percent. Of the substantive policy areas, only in education, 
where im)gram costs are primarily met from nonfederal sources, is the 
inv^tn^t in so^ knowledge productioo and ^^cation more than 
two percent of total program 

The second observation is that there is a rough equivalence between 
tl^ fraction that a policy category claims of the whole federal budget, 
CHI the (Hie handt aiKi of the fedi^ inv^tment in sod^ knowledge 
IH'oduction and application, on the other. These two fractions tend to 
vary together in the totals for the fiHir pdicy categiHies q$ human 
resources, community reswirces, natural resources, and science and 
techndk)gy. At this level aggregation, support for sodal knowledge 
pioduction and application do^ a|^>ear to *fdlow the iHii^et/" But 
the variation at the level policy area is considerable ami shows, for 
examine, how relatively slight is the investment in the creation and use 

knowledge on sockl services and income security. 



FUNDING PATTERNS BY AGENCY 

The most revealing finding to emerge from CHir survey of spending for 
social knowl^e production and application have to do with the 
organizatio!^ location oi the {H-Qgrams suf^xHt. Table 4 presents 
data on levels of fiscal 1976 federal sui^port for knowlei^e production 
and apj^cation at the level of the department or independent agency. 
These data show how much of the spending is accounted for by a few 
departments and agencies. Of the 44 oi^^nizational entities sum- 
marized in the table, the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare is the laigest supporter of social knowledge production and appli- 
cation, accounting for nearly 40 percent of the total— almost $730 
nnUioQ. Fchu* other departments spent over $100 million on sodal 
- knowledge productkm and apfrfication in fiscal 1976, and a tc^ d 23 
agents tpoit more than $5 mfllion. 

There is fhrtto- evidence on this point in T^le 5, which liste the 20 
agendes with the largest budgets for social knowledge production and 
application; they account for 71,6 po-cent ci the $1.8 billion total* 
Significantly, lime agencks reprint a wide spectrum isi ty$m of 
mission and a^ivity. The laigest ai^scy, the Office of Education (0£>, 
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comprises primarily (q>erating prc^rams. AlUsough research is not a 
ma^ piiMity, oe has s«» edhic^ioa iniKsvatii^ as a i^rogram goal for 
ai least the past 15 years and obligates a substantial ptHtioQ oSits funds 
to demonstnUioQ acdvities. Three of the ^ ageades— the National 
Sciesce Fouiidati(»i, die Natitmal Institutes of Health, and the Na- 
tional Institute o£ Educatimi— specialize primarily in research; two— 
the Bureau the Census and tl» Bureau of Labor Statistics--are 
statistical agencies that also have the supp(»rt of knowle^e production 
and ai^plication activities as a immary missicm.* As mi^t be expected, 
gtvoi HEw's share of total sodal knowledge production and plication 
spcodin^, 9 <^ the 20 are hew agencies. 

But the evidence on oiganizational location shtHild not be misread: 
180 distinct federal agen^ra are involved in funding sodal knowledge 
pro(hicti<» and ai^c^ra activiti^, ani many oi the agendes on the 
top-20 Ust are i^Eregate^ <^ a number of smaller and &iriy autfmomous 
funding progrsuns. Indeed, the d^^tralization of the funding effort is 
striking. 

Decentralization Im been the natural consequence of the way au- 
thorizati(Ni has been ^ven (tx programs <^ support oi social research 
md development. {H-evailing approadi is cleariy reflected in au- 
thorizing legislation. A recent compilation of R&D statutes by the 
CcffigressicmBl Research Service for the House Committee on Sde*nce 
and Technology found that . . most Fed^ R&D laws appear to 
relate to 'mission oriented* research and development and to be 
adnunistered by agendes directly involved with spedfic missions and 
respcmsibilities" (U.S. Congress, House 1976b, p. 3). The msyor ex- 
c^iooi are the statute ^s^ag with the National Science Foundation 
and the Smithsonian InstihiticHi, agei^^ whose legislation i^vides a 
clear mandate to broad areas oi basic r<»^ch. 

This evidence led David ("Two Transformations," in Stokes !978>, 
in analyzing the emerging federal role an social research and develop- 
ment, to condiuie that the ciMnmitn^nt o$ fedeml funds has laigdy 
been sbiqsed by policy and {H-ogram leffslation that cmly incidentally 
Gontiiiied provisioas authorizing or directing the cimduct of misslcm- 
related R&D. In other words, the 1^ and political basis for R&D 
actiWtl<» within an agency has followed, rad»r Uun pr«ced«l. the 
policy and {M'Ofnun c<Mnmitments that tpediV die agency*s purpose 
and r^xm^biltties — its mission. Hiis pattern accounts far the location 
of most R&D programs within tl» <^)erathig federal depart^itts rather 

«ik)r noM iaforatttkM oe tke rok of tlie {Mimuy lad Mcond^ 

fetieni fovenmetf. see Pfxtidcn'* Commiwion on Fedcnl Stetistks {1971}. 
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TABLE 4 Funding Patterns: Social Knowledge Production and Application Activities by Department or Agency 
(fiscal 1976 obligatioss, $ millions) 



fitpaftmeat or Apyocy 



Knowledge Production Activities 






Knowledge Application Activilies 








Policy 








Policy 












Formula- 


Prognm 


General 




Implcjnen* 


Develop* 








Re- 


tiot} Dem- 


Evalu- 


Purpose 




ration Dem- 


meat of 


Dissem- 






search 


oiutnttioni 


atlon 


Statistics Total 


onstrations 


B&teriaU 


ination 


Total 


TOTAI 


62 


• 


3 


41 


106 




1 


176 


177 


282 




4 


2 


77 


106 


1 


• 


7 


8 


114 


40 


2 




2 


45 




13 


1 


14 


58 




34 


9 


31 


212 


37 


6 


33 


76 


287 




81 


17 


4 


149 


79 


54 


23 


156 


305 




21 


2 




43 


2 




1 


3 


46 


38 


19 


10 


2 


70 


12 


2 


7 


21 


91 


243 


ISS 


3S 


37 


474 


130 


€2 


64 


256 


729 


10 


19 


4 


11 


44 


7 


3 


S 


14 


58 


9 




I 


2 


12 




1 


I 


1 


13 


28 


• 


S 


13 


47 


12 




6 


18 


65 


19 


3 


2 


68 


92 


2 


« 


7 


IS 


107 


14 


1 


2 




11 


1 


• 


6 


7 


24 


43 


9 


1 


21 


74 


10 


8 


10 


27 


101 


1! 






IS 


25 










25 


1 


4 


I 




0 Js 


8 






8 


13 



Dipjtftment of Agnculture 
Diptr^nesit of Conroerce 
Dfptftamil of Defense 

Dc|Mirtment of Ke^th, Educa* 
tiois, »d WeUkre^ 
Hiiltii Related^ 
Educatkm^ 
lACooe Security^ 
Httmao Devsiopnmst^ 
TotaI'Depirtmeat 
of Health, Eductt i o n, 
aAd Welfare 

Dvpaitment of Housing and 

Urban DoflBlopQieBt 
Oqwti»iit of the Ifiteriof 
PiptttiiMSt of luslke 
De|Wt0efit of Labor 
SqiartiMat of State 
Departmest of TnmspofUtkio 
P^wartmcat of the Treasury 



Cteil Semce Commitikm 
Oisu&iitiois cm Civil Rifhts 
Community Smk«s 

Adminiitratioa 
EMi^y Ketcarch ud Derdi^ 

«eat Administration 
Eoviromacntit Pirotectk>o 

CMCutive ^fke of the 

JMixat Reitm System 
NttiomJ Fousdatioa on Ibe 

Am Md the Humtniliet 
llatibitiaScte^ FouivUtkm 
Iwfthioftiaff teatituttoo 
V«lt£Ui Administiitioo 
fndepudeiit a^isciei' 
Otto afBiicief" 

TOTAL 



9 
« 




• 




2 


2 


1 




3 


6 


s 


- 






5 






2 


2 


7 


2 


1 


- 


- 


3 


S 


- 


- 


S 


8 


12 




- 




12 


- 


- 


- 


- 


12 


12 




1 




13 


- 


- 


- 


- 


13 










4 






1 


1 


6 


6 






3 


9 


- 


- 






9 


! 


— 


• 


- 


1 


- 


14 


3 


18 


18 


76 


2 




1 


80 


3 


13 


* 


17 


97 


8 






- 


8 


— 




1 


1 


10 


2 


2 


9 


1 


5 


2 






2 


7 


IS 




m 




IS 






1 


1 


16 


8 


1 


2 


1 


12 


1 


- 


3 


4 


IS 


655 


204 


62 


294 


1,215 


183 


121 


293 


S98 


1.813 



ftmbm nmy not total due to tcmi^s§. 

^Tkf adMlka of tte Aaaktaiit Svcft tajry for PUnalnf and Evaluatkm haw btts iadudvd throufhaut th« four potky art it, 

^JUtotot, IMf AfeMff and U9nM IMth Mm^tnUsmiCmtm for E^ma Coamrf; Food and Druf Admteiatralksai Kaalth Raaoitrcaa 

AiflteJMimtfott; H««Ilk Smim AdmM$U^Qai NatioAal laatitutai of Karifli; and Aaiktaat Sacfatary for HaaSOs* 

'MitioMt Isaliliita of Sd«cat2oii; Offlca of Edticatiofls Aatlatant Saerttary for E^icatiOA. 

^i^m Mi nmmtttU m SMvka; Sodal Sicurity Admislttratk»i, 

^Ofuftga of Hmmm 0#%(a&09flMBt« 

iboMci of fcciioiitk AMaon; ComtM ott £iivkoG«aaiUt QwUty ; OfAca of Talaeoamtitkatioai; Cowdl on Wa^ »sd Prka Stability* 

AarOMUlia loafdiroiumBtr Product Safety ComoUsaioR; Fadar^ Commaolca^ms Commliakm; FaikraS Koma Loan Bank Board; 
fMlirai Tumt CoiMtetet !ataniitiMal Trade Comiaiariog; Iittmtata Coaonafca CoAmi^oai Nuda^ Rectory Commteioa; SecuritJaj 
and Sxekaiife CoflwiMkM; redan! Trade Coniinlialofl 

JUCTKHI; Fadatal Hediatloa aad CoadUalioo Sm^i G^Mral Saryicaa AdatelatrallOB; SisaU Bwlnaaa ^aOiilatnitiois; tMlted Stataa Infor* 
HiflM Agencys AfMe Control and SXaamamant Agai^y ; National Cntar for ProduetMty and Quality of Worldfti Lifai Advisory Cominy«io«i 
amtelafffowmflMitat RalMioiMi$ Fadaiit £tMCiy AdieM^irtiofi; Equal Esajiaymmi {^^frortitaiiy Comitl ee ten i T a ona a a a e Valley AathoHly. 
^iMfhaKtO.SAfilos. 
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TABLE S Twenty Agefic^ with Uigea fiud^ts for Social Knowledge 
IVoduction ai^ >^i{dic&tioa (flical 1976 fdiligatioiu, S millions) 





Department 


Knovt^edge 
ProdacUon 


Knowledge 
Application 


Total 




HEW 


89 


124 


213 




USDA 


2 


166 


i68 


% Ktt firms] ^ititvw 














80 


17 


97 












■nd &f£Btml HfiAlth 










A <4 m in i c^tv tlnn 
AMira luUUS UDli 


HEW 


78 


7 


85 


9» \#1SAV wi CIUAImUI 












HEW 


55 


21 


76 














HEW 


46 


28 


74 












Adlffilftlifrjitif\ji 


HEW 


55 


13 


68 




Cbnunera: 


65 


1 


67 


7. i^IjQJmU ilUulU Vv> 












HEW 


42 


22 


64 


in Rurfinii (\f fjiliAr Static tics 


Labor 


S6 




56 


1 1 I\gwilfynjnent 












HUD 


SO 


5 


55 














Jiutke 


41 


18 


58 












Administratimi 


IffiW 


21 


31 


52 


14. Aisistiiif Seovfaiy for 














34 




34 


15* Statiilk«] Rc{H>rtins 










Service 


USOA 


31 




31 


16. Ecoaomic Retetrcii Setvke 


USDA 


25 


6 


31 


17. Nttiooil Kifhwty Ttiffic 










Safety AdiaiA^tmi<» 


DOT 


17 


10 


27 


18. Sodi] Scoirity 










AtfniifffttntkMi 


HEW 


25 


1 


26 


19. Coopexathe State 










RejCArch Service 


USDA 


25 




25 


20. Office of file Seeretaxy 


DOT 


20 


4 


24 


TOTAL 




857 


473 





Smbm may tM total doe to rooiiding. 
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tfaas in independent R&D agencies. It aiso accounts for the decen- 
tralization of R&D iM-oiprams to several nassion ai^cies within m^or 
ctepartments. 

The mis$!cm-reiat«i character of nmch df the foi^ su|^)ort oi the 
production and appJication knowledge fsi social iNx^lenis can be 
summarized by classifying the or^nizations in which the programs are 
iocaUMi. For this purpose, we develc^)^ a fcxufdd calegarization of 
stif^poiting agendes: 

Associated with opemting programs. Offices that have program- 
matic r^pmisibility to administer f^ral programs; for example. Food 
and Nutrition Service (Agriculture); Ecoiusmic Development Adminis- 
tration (Commerce); Office of Education (hew); National Park Service 
(Interior); and the Federal Highway Administration (Transportation). 

Associated with ptMcy-making offices. Offices thpt do not directly 
atbninister jH-ograms aikl that frequently have oversight responsibility 
for a nuo^r <tf federal pri^rams or have staff advisory responsibility 
for nonj^-c^prnmrn^c f^er^ pdicies: for example, the Office of the 
Assistant S4K:retary fsff Banning aiui Evaluation (hew); the Office of 
Planning. Budgeting, and Evaluation (Office of Education/HEW); Advi- 
se^ Commission on Intergovernmental Relations; U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights; and the Council oi Economic Advisers. 

Associated with agencies whose primary mission is R&D funding. 
FiM- example: the National Institute ai Education (hew); the Agricul- 
tural Research Service (Agriculture); the Nationai Center for Health 
Services Research (hew); and the National Science Foundation. 

Associated with agencies whose primary nUssion is the collection or 
analysis of statistics. For example: Statistical Reporting Service (Ag- 
riculture); Bureau the Census (Commerce); National Center for 
Ecfaicsaion Statistics (hew); and the Naticmal Criminal Justice Informa- 
tion and Statistical Service (Law EnfOTcement Assistance Administi^- 
tioo/Justice). 

Table 6 presents data on the allocation of federal support for knowl- 
edge production and application in fisotl 1976 by this classification. 
Although some a^ncies were difficult to categorize, the data show the 
extent to which program operations influence social knowledge pro- 
(hiction and applic^on. More than SO percent of total soci^ loiowl- 
edge production and application obligations — more than 75 percent of 
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TABLE 6 Funding Patterns: Type of Supporting ^ency by Social Knowl^ge Production and Application Activities 
(fiacd 1976 cO^Uptioni* S millioiu) 



Type of Supportiag Api^ 



ActMty 


Opfiatiaf 


Foiky-Uildac 


R4D Foadiag 




Total 




$ 


% 


S 


% 


$ 


% 


$ 


% 


$ 


% 


Km^fMfi^ pioductioii 






















iMiaidi 


258 


39 


70 


11 


311 


48 


t £ 

19 


J 


6SS 


100 




(28)^ 




WO) 




(o3) 




(8) 




(36) 




Ifetky faoBuUtiOQ denumtHitiosi 


209 


53 


37 


IS 


59 


29 






204 


100 


(12) 




(21) 




(12) 








(11) 




tto§twm tvtkuitkiii 


28 


46 


25 


40 


9 


14 






62 


100 


(3) 




(14) 




(2) 




(•) 




(3) 




rmiri! purpoic tutiitks 


73 


25 


21 


7 


3 


1 


197 


6? 


294 


100 


.8) 




(12) 




(1) 




(91) 




(16) 




Total 


468 


39 


152 


13 


382 


31 


213 


18 


1,215 


t AA 

100 




(SO) 




(87) 




(78) 




(99) 




(67) 






















183 


100 




166 


9i 


7 


4 


10 


6 








(18) 




(4) 




(2) 








(10) 




OMkinMil of »at«fiib 


72 


59 


3 


2 


46 


38 






121 


100 


(8) 




(2) 




(9) 








(7) 




PiMiiiiiintion 


224 


76 


!2 


4 


S5 


19 


3 


1 


294 


too 




(24) 




(7) 




(ID 




(I) 




(16) 




Total 


462 


77 


22 


4 


111 


19 


3 


• 


598 


too 




tSO) 




(13) 




(23) 




(1) 




(33) 




TOTAL 


930 


5! 


174 


10 


493 


27 


216 


12 


1,8! 3 


100 




(100) 




(100) 




(100) 




(100) 




(100) 





NwtaB fluy not total dm to roum^isf. 

er|c 
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the support for knowl^lge a{^cation activities-HS associated with 
openUing programs. In contrast, oaiy 27 percent total social knowl- 
edgc production and application suf^xirt is channeled through R&D 
agencies, although these are the agencies most usually associated with 
federal support of social knowledge production and application in the 
minds of investigators aiui the public. Furthermore, despite the in- 
creased emphasis on research to support policy making in recent years, 
less than 10 percent of federally supported social knowledge produc- 
tion and aj^lication is directly associated with trffices primarily per- 
forming pdicy-making functions,* 

Further findings emerge from the data in Table 6, R&D agencies 
support 47 percent of all research, while agencies associated with 
op^aUng pr<%rams su|^)ort another 40 percent. Approximately 70 
pactmt ctf support for the production d sodal statistics is centered in a 
rektivdy small number agencies and programs that specialize in 
statistical activities. The bulk of the relatively small amount of support 
for program evaluations, 86 percent, is administered by agencies 
associated with operating programs and policy-making offices. 

A general conclusion that emerges from the data in Table 6 is the 
diversity of knowledge production and application activities supported 
by all except the statistical agencies. Every category of social knowl- 
edge production and application is cairicd out at a multimillion dollar 
level by agencies associated with operating programs, agencies as- 
sociated with policy-making functions, and R&D agencies. For exam- 
ple, although more than half of policy-formulation demonstrations arc 
associated with operating programs, significant support for such dem- 
oastiEtions comes from other types of agencies as well. Similarly , all 
types of agencies are tnvcdved in producing general purpose statistics. 



FUNDING PATTERNS BY GOAL AND AUDIENCE 

It would be easy to conclude from the prominence of operating pro- 
gram agencies among the supporters of social knowledge produc- 
tion and application that these activities are intended primarily to serve 
usen in the federal government. But such an inference would miss a 
critical aspect of the intent of those activities, an aspect by no means 
obvious when we began our study. To describe the goal and audience 

>We do twt by thii maa to exclude the pa»»ibUity that some of tbe activities mpportcd 
by miuioa ar^acies we directed to policy qucstiocu. Plainly they arc, in some cases in 
retpoeie to tte wishes of departmental policy offices. 
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social k!K>wIi^e {H-oduction and ^plk^on, we devis^ a fivefoid 
dassificatkMi the objectives c^tte iUnding ageoctes: 

• the in^ovemcnt d federai programs; 

• the improven^t <^ f^eral pdides; 

• the creaticHi and provision of knowl^e and develop^ programs 
or materials for tmnf^eral midiences-4cnowl^e for third parties; 

• the geTCral advancement kmiwl^e concerning individual ainl 
social behavior without specie concern fcH* application; and 

• the collection and ai^jrsis of statistics. 

This cat^cHization proved to substantially more difificult and 
judgmental than the categorization according to oiganizational location 
and function. For example, the National Institute <tf Mental Health 
(NIMH) supports considerable imic disciplinary research as well as 
res^rch centered on a variety of social ami mental health problems. It 
also supp(^ a significant ammsnt of research that is intended to 
us^ to practitioners in community mental health centers, social 
service a^ncies, and third parties generally. Although the political 
rhetoric surnnimiing the program emphasizes the ^tter activity, we 
concluded the predominant function of nimh to be the ^vancement of 
knowlec^e and ciassifioi the agency accordingly/ 

As i^wn in Table 7, important findings emerge from the data on 
total spending by m^ior goal and audience. First, third-party interests 
dominate federal interests: more than 50 percent of all foieral support 
is by agencies whose primary function is the production and applica- 
tion ctf knowledge for ncmf^eral audiences. The combined federal 
social knowledge production and applicfition (^ligations by agencies 
whose primary goal is the improvement of federal programs and the 
improvement of federal policies are less than 25 percent the total. 
Thus, spemUng on behalf of third-party (noitfi^eral) midiences is 
apparently greater than spending for first-party (federal) audiences by a 
ratio <rf more than two to one* 

Second, only about 10 percent of all federal spending fcH* social 
knowkd^ pradi^li<M ami applii^on is f^ the advancement 
knowledge witiKMit spoi^fflc concern fcH^ aj^caticm. The bulk ctf sup- 
pwt for the proifaicticMBi and af^cation €i loiowlei^ rdated to social 
proUetns, more than 75 percent^ is administered by agencies whose 
primary goal is the improvement or formulation of programs ai»j 
polkies. 

K3ciriy« we wooM hftve gsised added 

Modym to ibc kvd of indivkfauU pro|e€li if iMs bsd bets feasible. 
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ABLE 7 Funding Patterns: Goal or Audience by Social Knowledge Production and Application Activities (fiscal 1976 
)bIjgations, $ millions) 



G>ftlor Audience 



Improvoi^t of Improvesnimt of 
Fedost Ftogrmoss Fedena Policy 





$ 


% 


$ 


% 


Kwnkiedge pioductkm 


206 


17 


170 


14 




(82)" 




(90) 




KSQWied^ ifspiicatioa 


44 


7 


18 


3 




(18) 




(10) 




tOTAL 


250 


14 


ISS 


10 




(100) 




(100) 





NMiMf My not tout to rousi(&if« 



Knowledge for 


Advanconent 


Statistical 








Third Parties 


of Kao\d64^ 


CoUtfction 




Total 




$ 


% 


S 


% 


$ 


% 


S 


% 


443 


37 


167 


14 


230 


19 


1.215 


100 


(47) 




(86) 




(99) 




(67) 




$06 


8S 


27 


5 


3 


• 


598 


100 


(53) 




(14) 




(1) 




(33) 




948 


52 


194 


11 


232 


3 


1,813 


100 


(100) 




(100) 




(100) 




(100) 
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TaUe 8 i»-esrats a ^c^-dassification of total social knowledge 
production m»i appUc^iHt oHigaticms by i^rganizaticmai locatiois aiul 
fiu^tkiiiaiidby in^jorgoalaiidai^ence. It is significant to note th^ of 
the total federal suf^xut assoriiatcd with c^eratiog prognuns and 
pollcy*inakiijg oS&a^, more tlran 72 percCTt was intend^ fw u» by 
thiid-party andiei^es; only ^ percent was intended for t!^ use of 
federal officials in the im{»'ovement d fSederal pri^rams. Thus, nonfed- 
ffal midiem^ have a m^joir ^ake in tte polid^ and practices govern* 
ing federal support for knowledge production and application. 

A much smaller porticHi of the funds for social knowledge production 
and apfdication is spent by agencies (or their subdivisions) that have as 
a iHimary nussicHi the improvement of fedonal programs or policies* 
More than half the tc^ for social knowledge production and 
appIicaticHi is spent by offices that have as a primary audience nonf^- 
er^ dodision n^km« with mc^t of the remainder spent by offices that 
have as a primary goal the advancement of knowledge without specific 
cc»cem for ^Ucation. 



CONCLUSIONS 

Several conclusions about the system of federal support for social 
knowl^ige production and i^plii^on emerge from the patterns of 
funding examined In tius ch^^r. 

First, the typ^ of activity are far more varied than the term ''social 
R&O** suggests* They include a vride range oi activities concerned 
with the {K'oduction and use kro^vdedge oi social prd>lems. Indeed, 
research, a^ it would generally be uKierstood by the research commu- 
nity, claimed no more than 36 percent of the total obligations of $1.8 
biUicm in fiscal 1976. More than one-third of these obligations was for 
apfdications of knowledge <^ social prcAlems. 

Second, the policy areas to which this spemling is directed also cover 
a tn'oad raqge. Appro)umately 60 percent of the total is concerned with 
Imman resource, and comsmnity resources accounts for 28 percent, 
Tfme is wide ^^uiatkHi amoiv polky areas in the division <tf st^^Kirt 
betweoi knowle<^i»odudQg and ki^wiedge-apfdying activiti^. In 
every policy area, ^ fedoa! govemmoii invests part its UA^ 
spetidiiv for ti^ jHoductUM and use of sodal kno^^ledge, tHit this 
fraction is an exce^iingly small part f^opam costs hi every 

ares and avoagoi only six^enths €i cme percoit all policy areas. 

Thinl, the oiiganizatiiMsal loo^on funding programs shorn a 
Orm^ pattern of d^itentraliyation. Because the fed^ inv^tment has 
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TABLE 8 Funding Patterns: Organizational LocatiM by Goal or Audience (fiscal 1976 obligations. $ millions) 



Assoda^ witii 
Operatiaa Propami 



Astocsftti^ with 
Pcdky'^Mikina Offices 



Goal or Audience 



$ 


% 


$ 


% 


s 


243 


97 






7 


<26>« 








0) 


13 


7 


144 


77 


31 


(1) 




(82) 




<6) 


670 


71 


18 


2 


260 


(72) 




(10) 




(53) 










194 

(39) 


4 


2 


13 


S 




(♦) 




(7) 







Aisodat^ with R&D 
Fuodiag Aretes 

% 



Assodftfed with 
Statistical Agcncie* 

$ % 



Total 





7b 


2S0 


100 


(14) 




188 


100 


(10) 




948 


100 


(S2) 




194 


100 


(11) 




232 


100 


(13) 




1,183 


100 


(100) 





lapf (Mwmeat of 
f«ieiil pnifrstu 

feduil poItolM 

ksowlsdie 
Satirtiol coltoctioc 



TOTAL 



930 
(100) 



SI 



174 

(100) 



NiuRbm May imt total <Sut to rousdiaf. 
^IwiAMt ill p wwth ww an cofasa pmemUm- 



10 



493 
(100) 



3 
17 
27 
100 

27 



216 
(100) 

216 
(100) 



93 



12 
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been a cordkiy of the aeation and assigmiient ctf social programs to 
missioii agencies, more than Mf c^federaJ sumx»t of social knowl^e 
prodticticHi aiKl af^catimi is associated with mission agendes, with 
Qtuicfa smaller anuHic^ associated wiUi departnu^tfal pc^cy offices, 
inckpex^est R&D agendes, ami sp^^aHzed statistical agrad^. This 
pattern means that the departments and agencies with the heaviest 
respcmsibiUti^ for social i^'C^rams idso ta»i to have the largest aggre- 
gate budgets for social knowledge production and ^plication. Indeed, 
the combined obligations within the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare acccHint for rouj^y 40 percent of the totai for the entke 
executive branch. Of the 180 agencies that support social knowledge 
I^oduction ai»i application, the 20 with the largest budgets account for 
more than 70 percrat of the total expoiditur^. 

Fourth, the audiences of social k^wledge production ami applica-* 
tion activities lie to a renwrkable ^pee out^de the federal govern- 
ment. Spemiing on bdialf of tturd^party users exceeds s^^Mling fen* 
federal users by a ratio of more than two to one* This ratio is even 
higher if cme considers cmly the suppcHt for social knowledge imxiuc- 
tion and application that is associated with the mission agendes. Only 
10 percent of the total is spent by agencies primarily concerned with 
the advancement of knowledge. 
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3 The Management of 
Federal Support for 
Social Knowledge 
Production and Application 



The pattens (rf funding «iplcM«l in Cha^ 2 show the outlines of the 
system of fed^ suKWrt fw social knowledge production and awjlica- 
tion. but a sense erf how the system operates can be ^ined only by 
probing beneath the sur&cc of those budget data. This chapter sum- 
marizes the finding and ci^usions on ofganizalion and management 

we derived from two ^oups of studies. The first is a set erf analyses d 
managerial iM-obicm^-^cularly those <rf staffing, the chdcc of 
instruments of support, and the role ctf demonstrations— that arc 
common to ail agencies supporting social knowledge production and 
BppUcatimi (Glennan 1978). The seccmd is a set case studio <rf the 
fftpnagiHwwtt of R&D programs m the pdicy areas d health, income 
security, the enhancement erf the living envirimment. and develc^ment 
in eariy childhood (Lynn 1978b). 

Many (rfthe detailed findings of these studies show more clearty the 
aspects of the system akeady apparent in the fUnding data. This is 
psrticulariy tn» of its decentraUzed character, which follows tiw 
cutPt^** nature of the process of coagressi«ial authorization and 
appftjpriations, a process that has by the mid-197(k created neariy 
1.100 idcntifiaWc domestic programs. The cwnpartmentalizcd orgam- 
zation and mana^n«nt typical <rf categorical prop«ms is also tyi»cal 
of the ws^uvh and development activMes a ss o cia te d with these pro- 
crams. For example, research on eariy childhood is supported by 16 
separate agcndw within hew (7 within the Office of Education alone) 

35 
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and by ageacks within 3 other dej»rtii»nts as well.* and SO depart- 
ments and agenda supixirt health-related social knowloige produc- 
tkm and application.* 

The detailed studies of oi fflniyati tm an^ tnana gf mf nt also allowed us 
to examiiie charBcteristi(» of the system that cannot be discerned hi 
funding patterns alone. These findini^ are sumomrized under three 
general heading: setting re^arch agemias, disseminating and applying 
results, and managing the system. 



SETTING RESEARCH AGENDAS 

We found that the general content and emphasis of research agendas 
are shaped laigdy by factors external to the agencies supporting soda! 
knowledge production and apf^cation. A variety of interests and 
forces influence the selection of issues and prdilems on which these 
agenda su{hm^ research: spedal interest coastituendes; congrcs- 
sifmal c(Mu:ems, aittn express^ in terms of statuttuy mandates to do 
particular kinds of studies; the priorities policy-making oSidais in 
federal agencies; ami the interests of social knowl^ige production and 
apjdicatioo pofumers. F«r example, research administrators come to 
know which types or topics of research are popular with the OflGce of 
Managenttnt ai»i Budget (omb), congressional committees, or advo- 
cacy groups, and which wiU attract criticism and opposition. As one 
observer noted: "A votetosuppcHta$30milli(HiefrorttocurecSabetes 
goes down a lot better with constituents than a vote to spend $300,000 
to investigate co-insursoce schemes for Medicare." Our special study 
at demomtradon proj«:ts show«l bow ii^uenlial pditical &ctors are 
in setting the agenda this particular form of social knowledge 
IM-oducti<Hi and application (see Hayes, "Demonstrations," in Glennan 
1978). 

These observations are hanlly surprising. Blouse social knowiec^e 
prodttctimi and application must be legitimized through the pditical 
process, the partidpants in this process will leave tMr mark on 
research agendas. More sig n i fic ant is the finding that forces bearing on 
research agendas are responded to largely in ad hoc, reactive fashion. 

<Sce Ovisttee L. IhvU and CiKryl D. Hayo. "Eariy OiUdbood: Tbe Contest sod 
tlim»mnif of Sociti Researdi mi Devdopoest hi Selected Fedend A^sdet." 
{lefcafter dted u Dmvu aad Htm, "Eariy OuSdiioad," j* Lyns {f978b). 
*See Satm M. Seid! and Cbristine L, Davis. "The Man^sioeat cfSodil ReKarcfa and 
DevdopooU is Fedetal HeaUh Ateades." bemdter died a* SekU and Davis, 
"HtMkb,"iM Lyiia (1978b}. 



Management of Federal Suppttrt 

Wc seldom found agency management activities that could be de- 
scribed as "planning,*' i.e., the systematic derivaUon erf research 
agendas from an analysis of the issues or problems with which the 
agency should be concerned, their ••rescarchability," and the potential 
benefits to those with a stake in research results. Although many 
federal research ^irainistrators speak in terms of goals and plans, 
detaUed examination shows that these raUonales arc usually after the 
fact; decisions on the initiation of research arc largely ad hoc and 

piecemeal.* , ^ 

Research administrators also seldom involve the potential users ot 
research findings in the process of setting research agendas. Although 
uscni represent an important constituent group and have influence m a 
variety of ways, their ideas and priorities arc not systematically 
brought into the research planning process. Even in agencies where 
research programs are dirccUy tied to operating service programs, 
there is frequently a lack of communication and cooperation between 
research administrators and program management staff. Research ob- 
jectives and the needs of «^rating programs are not often syn- 
chronized; planning efforts and operaUonal policies arc poorly coordi- 
nated. Research administrators who retain control over the research 
purse strings arc frequenUy unresponsive to the ideas and prionties of 
the potential users of their research (see Davis and Hayes, "Early 
ChUdhood." in Lynn 1978b). 

The prominent exceptions to this general finding are in such policy 
areas as health and transportation, which have a strong core of science 
and technology. In these areas, researchers and users of resoirch have 
similar training and professional norms and mutually support one 
another (see Hayes. *' Demonstrations," in Olennan 1978). Other nota- 
ble exceptions are situations in which research administrators have 
developed close Ues with powerful concessional sponsors, trade asso- 
ciations, advocacy groups, or agency policy makers in order to ensure 
adequate and continuous support. Agribusiness interest groups, for 
example, are particularly influential in shaping Department of Agricul- 
ture research programs; they also constitute a well-informed consumer 

constituency.^ , . 

There have been several attempts to involve users in research 

»For a detaaed account of rwcarch pJanmng oo eariy childhood, see ftivis and Hay«, 
"Eariy Childhood." in Lynn U978b). The pUnmng of health scfvicet research •* 
,liKU»ed in SeidI and Davis. "Health.-f/i Lynn t{978b). i„ 
•Sec lohn M. SeidJ. •The Management of Social Research and Devel^»a«nt in the 
F^ndGUemmenl's Uving Environment Agencies." hereafter cited as Senll. 'Uving 
Eovirooment." in Lynn (J978b). 
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pianiuflg through conferences or i}eriodic panel meeUags. Fm* example, 
the Materaai ami Health Service, within the Bureau of Commu- 
nity Health Services in hew. ^^soints "lay person-consumers" to 
their panels evaluating grant appiicaticHis (see Davis and Hayes. 
"Eariy Childhood." in Lynn 19^), On the whole, however, these 
efforts fail to influence research agendas because they do not lead to 
sustained co mmtmi ca ti oa between research administrators aiMl user 
r^Nreseotatives; mutual understanding rarely develops. 

Coordination and Gaps in Research 

Despite the Augmentation ai responsibility for research in particular 
policy areas, we found little evidence of duplication of efifc»l. Funding 
agencies seek assuiuously to differentiate their knowledge production 
and a^slication activities from those of (Hher agencies— 4est the budget 
axe fall. Rumored instances c€ oveiiap usually turn cat to be cases in 
which researchers from different professions m disciplines are study- 
ing quite different questions umler the same p(dicy heading. When 
suitmd or pcrtential overiap occurs— occasionally central grant adminis- 
tmtion c^ces find tiiey can assiipi a grant application to two or mt»% 
different c^ces — some l^sis fixr differentiating and compartmentaliz- 
mg the related activities is usually found. 

We did fiiui that numerous aspects of large policy or problem areas 
are not being ad^uately pursu«l, eiti»r because they are nctf per- 
ceived as being sp^ifically within the mission of any one finding 
agency or because they are vaguely vwthin the domains of more than 
one ageiKy. The problem of meeting the nutritional needs of children is 
an example: the Office Ouid Development (in hew}, the Maternal 
and Child Health Service (within the Bureau ctf Community Health 
Services in hew), the Social and Rehabilitation Service (in hew), and 
the Departn^t of Aj^culture all have interests and potential respon- 
N'bility in this area. Rather than infirioge on the turf of any <^the others , 
none has taken the lead. CcMSsequently, there is limited research on 
certain aspecu of the nutritional needs d children. 

We also found chat UttJe coordination occurs among agencies. The 
subirtintial effofts mted^ to transcend agency interests and initiate 
research prc^iuns a^essed to broad sodal problems are seldom 
undertaken (see Davis and Hayes, "Eariy ChiWhood," in Lynn 
1978b). Perhaps the main disincentive to such dforts is the fact that 
tfiere are no visible comtituencics in Congress or the executive branch 
for the results of research that cuts across the interesU of several 
agendes-^cross-cutting research. Furthermore, "oversight" insti- 
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tutioits— the domestic [wlicy staff in the White House, omb, the 
central planmng and budgeting offices of federal agencies, congres- 
sional appropriations committees, and the General Accounting 
Office— currently devote scant attention to overcoming the forces that 
discourage unified and coordinated action and dissipate the benefits 
that could be realized from social knowledge production and applica- 
tion programs. Our study of the management of social R&D on the 
living environment has documented the ineffectiveness of oyereight 
institutions in promoting cross-cutting research (see Seidl. "Living 
Environment." in Lynn 1978b). 

In general, there is a lack of both interest in and methods for 
allocating resources among competing social policy areas. Since social 
prdslems usually encompass the missions and interests of several 
f^er^ agencies, planning would require coordinating their knowledge 
production and application activities. We did find several instances of 
joint funding of research programs, but these were usually well-defined 
studies that were too expensive to be funded by a single agency. 
Overall, we did not find any sustained cooperative planning effort to 
establish program goals for social knowledge production and applica- 
tion activities of interest to two or more agencies, nor a systematic 
sharing and synthesis of the findings generated by different but related 
agencies, nor evaluation of the research of related programs for its 
i^plic^ffity to the programs of different organizational entities. 

An instructive exception is provided by the agencies, such as the 
Bureau of the Census, that have responsibility for statistical programs. 
A professional commitment to render a service and the need to share 
some of the costs of data collection have led in many cases to 
collaborative planning by the producing agencies and the governmental 
and nongovernmental consumers of their output. 

Finally, we found that little attention is given to forecasting social 
problems in order to direct current social knowledge production and 
^plication investments for greatest long-run value. 

The Role of Incentives 

Those in the executive and legislative branches who might encourage 
better research planning share the responsibility for the defects of 
agenda setting: we found few tangible incentives for systematic and 
imaginative planning of social knowledge production and application. 
The research administrator who ensures that new projects and renew- 
als occur on schedule, that appropriated funds are spent, and that 
constituencies arc satisfied will survive nicely without a plan. Estab- 
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lishing a systematic research agenda takes time and qualified stafif for 
effective outreach to the research and communities, and these 
resources aie invari^y in short sufH^ly. Without i^entiv^, research 
administrators are apt to divert scarce time and talent to activities 
that can sc^ to be abstract exercises with little impact on the growth 
w survival of thdr agendes. 

Indeed, many of the management controls on agencies supporting 
the iHoduction and use of knowledge — such as omb clearance of 
researdi questionnaires and field intervirws« regulations on agency 
staffing and promotions, and constraints on the use of grants and 
ciHitracts— frequently exaceitate the weaknesses of res^ch adminis- 
traiicra. The re^rt to man^ment controls is a natural tendency of 
those who must oversee a decentralized system with widely recurring 
pri^lems, but these ciMitrols do not offer research administrators 
positive incentives for creative planning of research agendas. 



DISSEMINATING / ND APPLYING RESULTS 

We found that among the agencies supporting social knowt^e pro- 
duction and application, conscious emphasis on disseminating research 
results ranges from heavy tu nonexistent.^ With few exceptions-— of 
which the most notable were in the Department of Agriculture and in 
HEW (particulatiy the Soc^ Security Administration^ the National 
Institute of Education, and parts of the National Institute of Mental 
Health)— we found little developed policy concerning dissemination or 
ai^ication (see Seidl and Davis, ^^Health/* in Lynn 1978b). 

Reasons for Neglect 

One reason for the lack of policy is that there often is little to 
disseminate and little need for dissemination efforts. Research adminis- 
trators are understandably chary of pressing research results on poten- 
tial users wl^n they have doubts themselves about either the quality of 
the research or the relevance of the results. 

Beycmd this, two reasons appear to account for the lack of emphasis 
on dissemination. First, there is little agreement inside or outside the 
government ^imceming the aj^ofHiate federal rde in disseminating 
r^earch results* In general, disseminaticMi tends to be no ot^^s respon- 

^ VmsM U. KaU. '^Smvey Metbodakiyt It« Dcvel^nNnefil, UtUizatkM, and Vdttth 
iki:' bmsfter dted is Katx. '^Survey Me<hcNlok«y/* in Stokes (1978). and Oavh sod 
Hayes, ''Early ChOdbood/' im Lytm (i978b). 
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sibility: it not an uaportant aspect the responsibilities <rf res^ch 
administratiM^ «m- peifOTmers. Buresuiciatic incentives to disseminate 
fiodings are weak and (^ten c<mOicting. Research finding may be 
pditkaUy and scicnlfficaUy controversial, and research managers may 
be idw^t to be put into the defensive role that publishing such 
results will tend to thrust on them. Moreover, management attention is 
usually focused bread-and4Hitter matters, such as budgets, new 
projects, and rene%trals. The performance of research administrators is 
larely justed (M1 whether the Hnduigs of coo^ileted research are t^ing 
disseminated. 

Se^Hxi, administratCM^ witit ac^emic orientations, or those whose 
research activities are academically mentis, believe they have an 
automatic dissemination mvchanism: the anemic publications pro- 
cess. This cl»nnel has the advantage of {H-oviding automatic quality 
coiitrd since aca(temic journals presumably pubtish only the results of 
weQ-dc^, w(Hthwhile r^earch eiuieavo». But administrators who for 
son» reason ca**Q^ rely on this med^sm typically have no alterna- 
tive system for making research results accessible to interested audi- 
ences. 

Several agencies have taken steps to improve dissemination. One is 
tlw practice of depositing approved research reports in the National 
Technical Information Service (ntis). a part of the Department of 
Commerce, or other research abstract or report library. Although these 
compcUerized retrieval systems can be usefol, they present a number of 
difiBculties. Their coding iM-ocedurcs crften make it difficult to locate 
particular research reports. Morsovcr, becwise these systems do not 
synti^ize ch- analyze for quality or relevance, they may turn cnit reams 
of undigested research Sndiiigs that overwhehn potential users. As a 
consequence, research r«ults that are fUed with ntis or other similar 
retrieval systems arc seldom listM to fwJerai or third-party policy 
«waifw <, who do not have the time to rcirf and evaluate masses of 
rcsciarh reports. (They may, however, be quite useful to other re- 
searchers.) 

Other efforts by federal agencies to improve dissemination include 
requiring researchers to prepare executive summaries of their work 
and com{rfy with odi^ ^lid^mes for final reports; creating dksemina- 
tioa offices; requiring dissemination plans ftom contractors and grant- 
ees; and promoting new media fox reporting research results~«udb as 
Evalumian mapizine supported by the National Institute of Mental 
Health (nimh) and the Techniral Analysis Papers series created by the 
Ofilce of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation in hew. 
Howevo-, such ^orts have frequently been thwarted by agency or 
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OMB hmtility to expenditures for the publication oi ''self-serving** 
a^acy repoits, to the subsidized distnlmtion oi nmterials, or to 
pid>iicatioQ pditically soisitive findioips* 

Sense cf Audience 

In geno^, we found Uttle e\4dence that research ^Iministrators have a 
dear sense ci the aj^opriate midience fw the research they support, 
even when they have ddinite expectations that findings wil! be pub- 
lished. ExcQ^ons iiKiude mstances when ccmstituency pressures, 
communicatof thnmgh Congress, take the form of specific mandates to 
*'study and report** or when research n^s are hi^ily focus^ and 
insistent. (Xher exceptions occur when r^earch has been under way 
for some time and e^er r^ults have been disseminated and used, or 
when research is within the mainstre^ of a discipline or profession. 
As examples of the last, social R&D efforts supported by agencies oi 
the Department of Agriculture and the Department of Transportation 
have well-develf^^ed audience networks. Researchers and users are 
frequently members of the same profession and view problems from 
similar perspectives; they share a common language and frame of 
reference, and they subscribe to the same professional journals and are 
on the same mailing lists (see Seidl, ''Living Environment,** in Lynn 
i97Sb, and Hayes, ''Demon^mitions,** in Clennan 1978). 

When polled informally in our data survey, research managers 
frequently indicated that ''everyone** was the audience. When 
pressed, many indicated that good results will generate their own 
audience or expressed reluctance to accept what they r^rd as an 
umluly restricted view of who wtH be interested m the work. The 
management studies confirm the existence of gaps between the re- 
searcher and the policy maker or other potential u^r. Researchers 
seldom begin by asking: What questions are potential users interested 
in? What are their intellectual and political perspectives? How are they 
likely to view research results? How shcnUd that affect what I do? 
Neither their traimng nor the norms ctf their profession prepare them to 
raise and answer such questions.* 

As a result, a specific sense oi aiuiience sddom develof^, even for 
research that is unquestionably considered api^^ research. This 
sense is particularly important in knowledge production or application 
activity that are tied to operating iH^ograms m directed to policy: 

•For »4iscaukMsof the gap between policy makers and researcbcrs in the Envinmnicn- 
Hd ProCcctioo A^ficy md (he DepAitmeiit of Housiiv and Urban Devi^ifHiient, see 
Sddi, ''Uvb« Eavirocsaiefil.** iit Lym Omb). 
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research that Ueks a deariy specified audience frequently foils to be 
relevant to the needs of any audience. (A sense of audience is less 
crucial for knowledge production and application efforts that explore 
broad problem areas or seek fundamental advances in the knowledge 
and methods of the social sciences.) 

Our study of demonstrations underscores the importance of a sense 
oi audience in ai^^lied R&D activities. By our definitions, policy- 
formulation demonstrations test in an operational setting the political 
and administrative cfifectivcness a particular mode intervention on 
scaae social problem; they are meant to show federal policy makers 
whether and how a program should be implemented. Policy- 
imi^mentation demonstrations arc used to promote the adoption or 
adaptation of a particular program by federal pdicy makers, state or 
local policy makers, or practitioners. Demonstrations can be particu- 
larly effective in communicating with potential users because they are 
far more real and credible than written research reports; they can show 
not only that a program works effectively but how it works. Both 
policy-formulation and policy-implementation demonstrations are 
clearly applied endeavors, yet we found that those who manage dem- 
onstration projects arc rarely alert to the needs of the wider audience 
they arc meant to influence {see Hayes, "Demonstrations," in Glennan 
1978). 

Excessive Project Orientation 

Little effort is devoted to synthesizing research knowledge or seeing 
the results particular research projects as net additions to an existing 
body cf knowledge. Aside from reviews of the tileiature, few efforts 
are made to determine how much is known about a given prd7lem or 
issue from a comprehensive and interdisciplinary perspective. Project 
fmdings are disseminated with Uttle attempt to place them ; a substan- 
tive or intellectual context.- 

The incentives that produce fragmentation and ad hoc. reactive 
decisions on research priorities dearly operate here as well. Incentives 
for a more effective synthesis of existing knowledge are rarely supplied 
by oversight institutions or the governmental users of research results. 

'For » noUfaie reccot exccpiioQ. tec George cl al. (1975), {H^epared for the Commisikm 
oa the Orfsimiadoii ef the Govcnuacnl for the Conduct of Foreign Policy. "By 
oeceiiity," the autbon note, "the preseal study has had to fbrmuiate an eclectic 
fruaemA at its own within which to ditcuu sad evakiale the nuny different kinds of 
fjjKiii^ cod theories that are relevant to one or another aspect of the ovcndl problem td 
U^prwiat the use of inforoutioa in forcifn policy decitloa making" (p. 7). 
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TIk^ who nuist make shoit-tenn, incremeotal decisions on pdides 
and pn^rams do mt loc^ Cot fundamental insists on social function- 
ing and human behavior. A pc^cy {h-oc^s concern^ vnth negotiating 
incremental changes to statutory authorities, budgets, and regulations 
generates no more than a denmnd for broad syntfaes^ knowl* 
edge« 

Understanding the Process of Change 

Research administrators rarely have a good understanding of the ways 
in which change occurs and innovations are adopted* In this they are in 
good company. Systematic studies of change, in particular of planned 
change, are of relatively recent origin and tlus type of research has for 
the most part focused on practitioners rather than p<^cy makers. For 
examine, ''decision determinants analysis/' pioneered by the Mental 
Health Services Utilization Branch of nimh, assists mental health 
centers to assess their readiness to adopt changes in approach or 
practice.' Mc^eover, most studies of the process of change and the 
diffusion of innovation have l^en concerned with technological ad- 
vances rather than with social developments.^ It is especially striking 
how often those who are concerned with the dissemination of research 
findings substitute a faith that good research will find its audience for 
systematic understanding into the process of change. 

The R€^e of Knowledge Brokers 

Federal research administrators and researchers are frequently isolated 
from the policy process. Innners^ in the research enterpri^, they are 
often unaware of the needs of policy makers, \my m cynical about 
''politics,** and unaccustom<^ to communicating in nontechnical 
terms. Frequently there is a similar «^ betw<^n researchers and 
progiam managers. We noted considerable tension between program 
c^cials, who felt they reived little l^p from research, and research 
administrators, who were weary of anti-intellectual program managers 
and their demands for how-to^do-it manuals* 

The past several years have seen wi^ use knowledge brokers in 
tt» fecial government to bring social scientists and policy makers 

^HowanlR. DivisAiidSt^E. Ssfauun, '*St7«f9s^^afaig the Coetribut^ 

R&D to Pdicy Making/' hcrtBSt^ dtcd as Divii and Salwn, "StfeE^tticdqg Sodal 

Tor til ia^NXtam recesa exceplkm, «ee the kand ttudy of edtH^liofuU ionovatioQ 
comgrftrioned by the Office Echicatioo. Beraan and McLaughlin (1974), 
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closer together. Knowledge brokers ideally function by dealing, on the 
one haiwl. with producers of knowledge, providing information on the 
needs of policy makers, and, on the other, with policy makers, the 
users, to whom they provide knowledge from the research community. 
They can greatly assist in bridging the gaps and breaking down the 
hostility between researchers, program managers, federal policy mak- 
ers, and third-party users. In several agencies, research administrators 
described to us their ties to policy makers in terms of their relationships 
with the knowledge brokers in the department's planning and policy 
offices. Knowledge brokers typically are articulate about both research 
and policy issues, though their sympathies are apt to lie with the policy 
makers. Although hard to document, our impression is that effective 
brokerage improves the content of internal departmental and agency 
communications as well as the relations between researchers and 
policy makers. In addition, research brokers provide a main line of 
communication between the departments, the White House, omb, and 
Congress.'" 

The Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation 
(ASPE) in HEW provides a prime example of a relatively well- 
institutionalized departmental research brokerage function. The assis- 
tant secretary serves as an adviser to the secretary in the innermost 
circle of the departmental decision-making process. Usually from an 
academic background, or at least well-respected by the research com- 
munity, the assistant secretary is aided by a staff with academic 
training and analytical capabilities. The fiscal and staff resources of the 
office are primarily devoted to collecting and analyzing data pertaining 
to social problems that are already acknowledged and accepted, al- 
though some portion of their work may be directed toward forecasting 
and defining future policy or program concerns, aspe participates in 
decisions on ongoing prt^rams within the department or new program 
initiatives, the implementation of policies mandated by Congress or the 
President, and policy recommendations to Congress or the President 
generated within the department, Oci^ionally, a command of spe- 
cialized knowledge resources casts this office in the role of final arbiter 
of particular policies or at least gives it substantial veto power (see 
Scidl and Davis, "Health." in Lynn 1978b). 

A comparison of the federal government's organization charts of 
1965 with those of 1975 shows the r^id institutionalization of research 
brokerage at the agency and subdivision levels. Central offices of 

'•For a general review of recent developments in knowledge brokerage, see Janws L. 
Sijadiiuist. "Research Brokerage: The Weak Link." hereafter cited as Sundquist. 
"Research Brokerage." in Lynn ( 1978a). 
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p to nning and analysis bave created in four m^ior federal depart- 
ments as part of tbe drive to implement the Program Plaiming Bu<^et 
System (pms) throu^ihout government The Council of EccHiomic 
Advisers in the Ex^tive Office of tbe President and the director of 
Agricttlbiial Ecooi»nics in the Depmtment of Agriculture are c^er 
examines of the institutionalization of knowledge brokerage in the 
executive branch. 

The current use of knowl^e brokers, however, is highly vari^ 
across the government, primarily because of tbe varied importance of 
the planning and pdicy analysis activities that comprise their m^tx 
function. Where these activities are influential in decision maldog, the 
brokerage function tends to be well developed. There are, however, 
few federal departments and agenda with strong planning and analysis 
offices. Where such offices do not exist, the brokerage function or 
pc»itioo may exist witiiout real influence mid a(»:ess to the highest 
policy (Petals. The success of the brokerage function is therefm-e 
laigdy dependent fm how ^ectivdy pro-am planning is managed: if 
th^e is an CH^rly pdicy-i^anning prot^s, loiowledge brokers can 
channel research infcmnation to policy makers and inframition on 
policy i^eds to res^chers. 

In Ccmgr^s. the fragmentation of decision making complicates the 
ofganization of research brokerage, but also makes it essential. Re- 
sp(Misibiiity for poUcy and program develc^ment is fragmented among 
numerous committees and subcommitt^. To relieve the process of 
trying to build the necessary analysis and brcdterage capadty suba>m- 
mttec by subconunittee, there hm been a move to centraiize these 
functions in support agencies that are politically neutral. Hence, the 
Coflgressional Resean:h Service within t!^ library of Congress, the 
Office ctf Technology Assessn^t, the General Accounting Office, and 
i1m Cmigr^sioiml Bt^et Office are coming to serve the congressional 
policy maker in a rde broadly analogcxis to that of brokers in the 
executive branch. Ths full potential these cHganizations to ii^uence 
and help shape congressional deliberations has yet to be realized. 



MANAGING THE SYSTEM 

Our background studks focused on three la-oblems of administrative 
pract«x that are C4>mm<m to tbe system ctfsocml knowl^lge jHoduction 
and ap^ca^cm: staffing; stability of fimdmg; and the chdce 
ai^opri^ instruments €i research sufHXHt, an issue that reaches 
beyond tbe traditiooai alternatives of grants and contracts. 
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Patterns ofStc^mg 

Frequent turnovers among W^lcvel decision makers affect the quality 
and ctAcrence of prc^rams of social knowledge production and appli- 
cation as well as the morale of other staff members. Indeed, both 
researchers and program staff frequently observed that research 
priorities are constantly shifting, ^encies are continually being reor- 
ganized, and those in leadership posts rarely occupy their positions 
long enmigh to develop good woiiung relationships with people in the 
field. Overall, the lack of stability among high-level departmental and 
agency officials has caused a serious instability in programs. 

Midlevel staffing {^ttems in agencies that support social knowledge 
production and application also have significmit effects on the way that 
research programs are funded and managed. In many instances, re- 
search administrators arc expected to perform broad planning and 
management functions without adequate staff to do the This 
reflects a far more general difficulty of federal staffing as the govern- 
ment has been given new and exp^ded responsibilities in recent 
decades. It is ftriking to note that, although the overall federal budget 
has increased dramatically since 1948, the number of federal em- 
ployees has been remarkably stable," 

The consequences of labor-scarce environments are readily apparent 
in the planning, monitoring, and analysis of knowledge production and 
application activities, including in-house research.'* In most c^es. the 
same staff members are responsible for designing and generating new 
projects and for overseeing ongoing projects. As a result, there appears 
to be a tradeoff between planning and monitoring functions that tends 
to leave one or the other n^ected. This observation echoes the 
findings of another committee of the National Research Council, which 
evaluated the programs of the Office of Manpower Research and 
Development (omrd) of the Etepartment of Labor. Hie committee 
concluded that constraints on the staffing level of omrd, imposed by 
OMB, had caused a decline in competence and left the office incapable 
of deriving maximum benefit from its R&D expenditures (National 
Research Council 1975). 

Agency monitoring is overiy routinized in quarteriy and semiannual 
reporting requirements that are costly and time-consuming for inves- 
tigators and do not necessarily enhance the quality of project results. In 

"In 1948 there were slightly more than 2.0 million federgl cmirfoyces; in 1977 there were 
sli^tly less than 2.8 millijsj (Office of ManageflKBt and Badge* '976). 
•*Sce Richard Collins DaviH, "Staffing Patterns in Social R&D Agencies." hereafter 
cited as R. C. I^vis. "Staffing." in Clennan (1978). 
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adktidOT, ^ effects of staff shortages have resulted io an enforced 
neglect of the policy Uni^catioiis the research that is supports! and 
in constraints tm the ci^iw^ity to dbseminate research r^ts awi to 
develop or promote practice in the field (see R. C. Davis, "StafBng," 
M Glennan 1978). 

Congress and omb have respoixled to requests f<»- more adequate 
stafiing by instead prescribing stricter comrols to be used by the 
agencies supporting research. This sort of "cootrdism** has involved 
an increasing use of contracts ra^i«r than grants, (temaiKls fat better 
.Histifica^oo fcH* staff increases, and mxc attenticHi to CivU Service 
r«]uiranents (see R. C. Davis, "StafSng,** in Glennan 1978). In gen- 
eral, howevo;, the combined eff^ oi Civil Service restrictions on 
recruiting and personnel ceilings inqx>sed by omb have created barriers 
to £UIing key staff pt^tions with qualified experts. Hie length of time 
needed to hire desirable personnel at higher levels was frequently cited 
as the reas<^ fbr having lost prospective en^oye^ to other jobs. In 
many cases, less-qualified personnel have b»n hir«i because of Civil 
Service point preferences and renter classifications. Established to 
ensure equity in federal hiring practices. Civil Service re^ilations are 
generally insensitive to the stafiing needs of a^ncies th^ supp(»t social 
knowl«lge producticm a^ application. 

Stability of Funding 

Agencies supporting social knowledge production and ^plicadon fre- 
quently are subject to highly uncertain and unstable funding. Erratic 
and excessive increases and decreases in funding levels distort re- 
search management and decidon making and jeopardize the coherence 
and quality of i»'ograms. Although sudden budget increases are seldom 
cited as a problem by research administrators, such increases fre- 
quently do create severe management difiiculti^. We found that the 
quality and useliihuss of r^earch activiti^ suffer if imt^et r^ources 
exceed the capacity of an agency staff to manage them carefully. 
Because the inevitable emphasis <m spending mcmey befc»-e spr- 
ing autluvity is Imt, dedsicms o^icaiung which poblems sluKild be 
researched and wbkh inveitfigators should be chosen are made Imr- 
riedly and with insufiSdent care. If staff resources are inadequate, 
managrmmt and numitoring of new projects, as well as d ongdng 
projects, suffer. Moreover, increas«l Ixidi^ts c^n bring aew con- 
stituents, who add to the political and bureaucratic pressures on 
research administrators. 
The problems of unschedul^ poverty are more familiar. When 
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suddea oi^»cks occur, research managers must ineviU^Iy 

maV^ coi^vefsial <tedsioBs amcanuflg how to distribute the pain. 
Ftessures from ivsearchers, advisory boards, and a variety con- 
stituem groups con» into fOay. Both staff and researcher morale 
usually deteriorate, and the qustUty of research managemrat suffers. 
Rather than causing a reduction in low-priority r^carch, suddenly &t 
sharply imposed cutbacks may jeopardize the coherence and stabiUty 
cf as agency's entire program." 

Substantial unexpected funding cutbacks can be particuiariy detri- 
mrafal to the aumagement efforts of laige agencies; &ey fc^ce the 
administrative mechanism to halt while the staff do a total replanning 
thsu is c<^ly in time and attenticm. Roluctions are also destructive of 
the iniu)vi^ve ^orts of agency staff, who are discouraged by the poor 
prosp^t of being aUe to carry out existing {dans. 

Overall, ui^ertainty surroundisg t^ funding levels agendes sup- 
porting sodal knowledge pro<hictimi asoA a^cation is detriment to 
the quality and usdUne» of research pro^cts. Seidl and I^vis 
("Health," in Lynn J978b> identifi^ this uncertainty as a signiScant 
protdem for several <^ tl^ agencies r^pou^ble fc^ health services 
research; it discourages stratepc planning dSc^ts and c<ratributes to 
the politically insfHred search for ti» fms$t "salable" research propos- 
als. Thb, in turn, leads to unrealistically high expectations of agency 
administrators, as well as of Congress, about project outcomes. When 
these expectations are daslwd, the agency's credibility is jeopardized 
and fiirtber instability results. 

Uncertain budgets (and late appropriations) also hamper tl» award- 
ing of grants and ccmtracts. Requests for prc^)osals and pant an- 
Dounceaents tate &ne to prepare, aai jm^xisab take tin^ to review. 
Whoi levels of fimding arc uncertain, the planning and conduct of 
competitions are impau-ed. Moreova-, unstable and uncertain patterns 
of funding are a barrier to Ituig-tenn commitments with research 
performed, even when it s«ras likely that the quality and usefiitecss of 
the reuilts would be enhanced by a long-term commitment. 

Choosing Instruments of Support 

Altiiough agencies are restricted to grants, for most agencies the 
choke among alternative instruments of support is a function of 
research managen»nt Decisions oa whether or not a request for 
proposal (RFP) is to be issued and what it will contain must be made 

uSm the ronfhrfiflf {«per by Laur«KC E. Lynn. Jr., in Lyon (1978b). 
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before investi^m are selected. Om managemeiit studies scMjght to 
identic &ct{»^ that inSuence decisions concermng which mech- 
anisns— ^raot or oratract— to use. Beyond this, we attempted, though 
less systematically, to uiiderstai»i the rationale for, and the role of. 
an mtxanutfai resc^di capi^ty. 

There is no consistent pattern of grant and contract use throughout 
the federal govemoMnt. Some agencies use contracts almost entirdy, 
others rely exclusively on grants, while stUl others use some mix oi the 
two. TruUtiooally, grants have beoi used to fH'ovi^ general support 
fw research^ seeking new knowledge and msw methods of (Staining 
knowledge; they have typically been awarded on the basis oi the 
scientific merit <^ performer-initiated fH-c^sals. Contracts have been 
used when a sponsor has a specifiable product and wants to hold the 
ocrfonncr accountable for producing it; they have been awarded on the 
basis <tf cost ami responsiveness to agency specifications.'' Hie diver- 
sity we found, however, cannot be exfdained by consistent dififerences 
in the spec^city (tf the knowledge being sought or in the need to hold 
researchers acccMint^le to the fuiuiing source. 

The use of contracts, rather than grants, has increased significantly 
in recent y^rs, in pait in response to omb and other demands for 
accountability. Since grants are usually awarded to universities while 
contracts, especially competitive ones, are typicdly won by research 
con.«iilting firms, the incr^sed use of contracts to ensure accountabil- 
ity has foeled the growth of a relatively new peiformer s«:tor — 
ccHnprised mainly of for-profit and nonprc^ consulting firms — th^ 
operates outside the norms and constraints of the academic research 
community. Imie^, the pressure that the use of contracts has put on 
tht academic community is most deariy seen in the number of 
university-based res^chers who have form^ thdr own consultii^ 
firms in cutler to bid on, win, and execute competitively awarded 
ccNitracts. 

This change in the performer sector has advantages. It has provided 
access to federal support by many researchers who arc outside the 
traditiottal university setting ami who tend to have a more broadly 
int^discii^inary and i»-obiem-oriented focus. But it has disadvantages 
as well. The growth <^ for-profit ami noi^uofit consulting firms has 
orated significant problems ai quality ccmtrd. Awaids are not alvrays 
made to the Q»»t coo^tent firms, laigely because the competitive 

'*Far M dirfxn&w of tbe fUttorkif context for thne practlcei, tee Tbooias K. 
GIcBBU. Jr., Md Mark A. Ateamsoe. "Qnm and C«i&ai^ Rjiides for Sodai 
Rcsonh ftsd I3eveiopiiieat," bereafter dted at Gleaoaa aad Atmuoo, "OraoU and 
Contncts," in CteaaaB ( 1978). 
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bidding process tends to put greater emphasis on skillfully written 
praposals than on r^earch ccmipeteiKe and quality research products. 
Concern is often vtAixd about the fraction of tc^ staff time many 
coosultiog firms dev4^ to surveying RFPS and writing pn^K^als (see 
Gleonan and Abiamson, "Grants ai^ Contracts," in Glennan 1978). 

Beouise €^ recent inaovatioas iij^ research managenwnt, the tradl- 
tkmal distinctions between grants and contracts are r^dly fading: 
contr^rts can be loosely structured and awarded in response to unso- 
Ikited proposals; grants can be tightly written with requirements for 
the delivery of s{»eciSed products aiKl awarded m the basis ai narrowly 
defii»d competitions." As sui^ort arrangements have become more 
adaj^ve, grants and contracts can be used virtually interchangeably. 
But r^earch admiidstrators vary widely in their awareness of this 
flexibility (see Clennan asKi Abramson, "Grants and Contracts," in 
Gl^man 1978 and Davis and Hayes. "Eariy Childhood," in Lynn 
197^), and in many agenc^ stai»iard (^xrating {H-ocedure still die- 
tetic the choice among alteniative instnu^nts of support. 

Nevertiieless, it wcHild be a mistake to assume that the chmce of 
instnmunts does not matter: contracts imi^y a ccmcem fcM* the per- 
fonner*s accountebility; grants imj^y a respect for the perfcHiner's 
uitonomy and mitmtive. The symbt^c meaning oS th^ methods can 
be important in agency-perfcHtner communications and to the reiMita- 
tioa oi the r^earch agency (see Glennan and Abramson, "Grants and 
Contracts," in Glennan 1978). But the crucial need is to reach a sound 
d«»sioQ on whether and how planning, problem selection, and re- 
s^ch ^ign are to be shared between the supporting agency md the 
research investigatcnr. Methods ctf sui^rt can then be flexiUy adapted 
to these decisions. 

Our study ^ ncrt include a systen^c investi^on oi tl» intramural 
research capabilities (^agencies that support social knowl^e produc- 
tkm and application, but we believe that such a capability offers several 
advantages in the case of research meant to address specified program 
or policy needs. In-bouse researchers teml to ujuierstaiKi the needs aiKi 
priorities <^ an agency better than outsiders do. When research is done 
externally, the definition of problems to be researched and the design 
of work to be untkrtaken seem to £ill entirely eitter to the fiinder or to 
the investigator. When research is in-house, tiiere is often better 
commanication and cora'dinatitHi between those who might use the 
rauilts of the wotk and those who perfc»tn it. Hence, an intramural 
research capability can enhance the likelihood oi an agency's using the 

'•See Linda Ii«nun. "The 'BeM* Socki Reseircii;Wbo Does It «nd Wte fluids It?," in 
Lysfl (1978b). 
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results of the research it supports. Indeed, when knowledge production 
and application activities are conducted tn-house, there is a greater 
tendency oa (t» part agency dechion makers to rq^rd them ^ a 
h^tim^ and valuable part of ongoing admiatstrative activities and 
programs. We have found this to be true of the Soda! Security 
AdmiiUstraticm, nimh, ai»i the Departn^t <^ Agriculture's Economic 
Researdi Service, the primary supporters of iiUramural knowledge 
production And application activities (see Seidl and Davis, "Health," 
in Lynn 197^). 

Our review of instruments of support again highlighted the extent to 
which administrators focus ^ individual research ^ojects naher than 
on programs of research or on broad knowledge production efforts. 
The heart of the research management process is committing funds, 
and this task tyfH^y revolves armind decisioiK ciNicemii^ the sup- 
port iiuiivkhml projects. This focus b to some degiee inevit^le: 
research projects are the research administratcHr*s units of work, fOT 
which be she can be held specificaUy accounts^le. They have a 
reality and meaning that the cumulative result oS many pieces of 
research performed at different times and in d^erent {riaces may not. 

Although research adnumstratcK^ are typiodly project-oriented, we 
did find a few instances of suppml for broader programs of research, 
including cooperative agreements between research agencies and per- 
fcHmer institutions, program announcements and priorities statements, 
and research {K-c^^ms shaped by strong direction. !t is cl^Iy possible 
to depart from the pattern {H-oject-by-fvoject decision making, 
although it is seldom done (see Katz, "Survey Methoddogy." in 
Stok^ 1978). The most sigoiScant departures are the few instances m 
which agencies have provide level-of-effort funding to {u-c^Iem- 
oriented research institutions. The Air Fwce's Project rand and fed- 
eral grants to create ami sustain the Urban Institute and the Institute 
for Research on Poverty are example of ^c»ts to support research in 
broad problem areas over relatively long periods of time. Most of the 
evidence of our study, however, pointed to the systematic discourage- 
ment and erosion (^this method (tf support by federal management and 
budget officials, as well as by policy analysis and program development 
offices. With tiseir what has this study done for me" orientation, most 
of these <^ficials r^ard institutional suppcMl, which has longer time 
horizons and a broM^ problem focus, with susjxcioo or active h(»tU- 
tty. Hence, fbnding agencies have ^ven littie attention to the potential 
oi such arrangements in the recent past. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Olur detailed stwUes of the system of fedefal support for social knowi- 
edge producticui and ^^)li€^(H) reinforce the evidence oi the decen- 
tnOized character of the system. A vast array <tf departn^nts, agencies, 
bureaus, offices, and divisimis suf^port research and develoinne&t 
activities on a variety of interrelated social probtems. The principal 
findings of our studio of how the system is ofgamzed and manag^l can 
be groi^>ed is three broad clust^: setting research agemUs, dis* 
seminating and applying results. ai»i managing the system. 

Setting research agei^as is a tengely re^ve {H-ocess, and examples 
of systematic planniqg axe rare. Although there is ahnost no duplication 
of research dBfoit between agemdes, there are very few cases of 
agencies with oveil^iNiig respcH^NUties estabUslung research 
prioriti^ through coordinated {damdng. Hei^. there are impcHtant 
problems that fall in the gaps between agencies, and little attention is 
l^ven to ideittifying aod i^aiming re^arcdi on emei^ng prc^lems. The 
inc»ntiv«i for planning are generally woek and inctmsistent. 

More effective unification kiKiwled^e is hampered by doubts as to 
the quality w relevance oi research, the lack of developed policies on 
the dissemination and use of research fiwtings. and littie sense of the 
ai^opriate audience for particular re»»rdh results. An excessive 
focus (m the results of individual projects discourages synthesis of 
knowledge from several projects or c^ier sources. Res^ch adminis- 
traton have a Umited tmikrs^andingc^lmw new infcomatios can foster 
innovaticm and change. The recent past has seen a wider use of 
knowledge brokers in the federal government to bridge the gap be- 
tween poiky makers and the research community. 

The management the system is bandici^^ted by the rapid turnover 
of li^do^p at the higl^ level tii government and by aititrary staff 
ceUings and unresponsive hiring pdides foi agencies that support 
social knowledge production and a^^caticm. Uncertainties oi fundmg 
are a pervasive {»-oblem; the quality a research program can be 
banned by uafoi^seen iH'c»perity as weU as by unscheduled {»verty. 
The choice of instruments of Mif^rait is too c^ten a matter s^miterd 
optn^Sag pfoce«hire ti»t &ils to take advantage oi the flexibility 
available to the research administrator and to press the possibility of 
tuppofting prc^^raros with longer time perspectives and a broader 
prokem focus. 
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Perspectives on 
Federal Support for 
Knowledge Production 
and Application 



Our review of the biuret and management oi federal support in 
Chapters 2 and 3 facilitates a greater understanding of the current 
system and the ways it might be improved. Some of the recom- 
mendations in Chapter 5 flow from findhigs already presented; indeed, 
SOUK are in^)ii«i by the ianguage we have us^. But our review also 
^ve m wtas fresh perspectives m the Unks research to action on 
social protdems and the diversity of the federal investment in social 
knowledge. Hence, this chapter presents a new way of thinking ab<Hit • 
the syston ai federal suinxnt'-aboul the dtverdty si the federal rde, 
the Unkage of research to government, and the audience for social 
knowledge producticm and application— before we present our recom- 
oKndations in n»{^r 5. 



THE NATURE OF GOVERNMENT 

Three miyor dsancteriitscs of govemmefit create much <^ the ditnculty 
in Uiddng research and the pdky proce^: the necessarily pcditicid 
fhanKlff of ^vermnent; t!» tor government to act cm inccHnjdete 
itfoitiuitioo; and the ihon time perspe^ve tyi^cal in government. 
Underslanding diese chaiacteristics is important in develoi^ recom- 
meodatkxu for Mrengthenuig the system of fetkral support for the 
production and application of knowledge of social problems. 



Perspectives on Support 



The PoUticat Character qf Government 

The policy process in govenuneot is inhcicntly political. There is no 
dbparasement in this d»«vatioa; m the c<mtrary« the policy process 
kgitimafriy n»olves conflicts smuMig competing interests. If stahiiiytng 
fium income requires higher food prices tn the marketplace, the trade- 
off between the two requires a political judgment. Only a political 
process can tegttinutcly make that jiutipncnL 

Omflicts are presrai in all policy areas, but they are especially 
marked in social policy. Xnteed, a i»'<4)]em teiMis to be called *'soci^** 
if th^e are sharp conflicts ammg interests or values. Putting a man on 
the moon could be s<Mn as ov«^helmingly a technological pr(^Iem, 
but "the problem oi our cities/' which also has a ^e teduud(^cal 
axnpoaeOt., is far m^e likely to be seen as a serial issue, because 
the coriBkting interests and values that arc involved. 

Goverament ^dsiou on the support and ai^cation €si r^earcfa are 
not exempt from tte pdltical {H-ocess. Research administr^rs, a 
oitkal f^jcommunity of govenusem, live in a very poIiti(»l environ- 
ment; most federal research programs are deeply enmesh^ in 
bureaucratic, qsecial inters, and legislative pditics. There are 
numerous and divme premtr^ oa r^earch managers from $<Nirces 
sxxh as depsu-Unental ofiBcials, omb am! the White House, conip-es- 
skmal committers, and organized interest ^oups. 

tliese procures, detailed in our ounagen^t studies (Glenn^ 1978, 
Lynn i97^>, lead to knowledge pro^ction and s^>pMcadon activities 
in a variety of politic o^ttexts. 

• R&D programs have been started as symboUc acts intemkd to 
demoostnate oatioaal concern for particukr social prc^>lems. The ac- 
tivi^ recently initiated in the Alcohol, Dnig Abuse, and Mental 
Health Administration on ra^ and its |»«vention and iHi the fomily and 
televialms violet were intend^ to deouMistiate national concern for 
iaqfiortant social prot^^ns. 

• ffJkD a^viti^ Isive been undertakoi as a n»ans iidtboing a 
reform when there is no consensus on a proposed program. Thus, the 
baeomn mainffnamy experimcmts wefe undertaken after an initiative 
toward a national ioccxoe maintenaiwe {M-ognus was turned aside by 
^neskkait Johnson. More rec«»tly, a s«mator succe eded in l«uiing 
Coivress to ado|4 i^{islaticm f€onMag resources for a huge experi- 
ment with hcHising allovrances— afler £Edling to persuade his cdleagues 
to institute a national housing aUowaace program. 

• HL&D activ^»s have sometimrs b^n a compromise between 
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political (H'P^^K'^^ unable to resdve their difference. The 

cttrrent evaluation compensatory education programs by the Na- 
tional Institute oi Edu<^(ffl was agr^ to by competing congresionai 
fictions seeidng to change the formula fw tte <£stitfHitkHi of compen- 
satory education fionds. 

• R&D activities have been initiated to provide grounds for delaying 
acticHi. This is true of current effc^ to examine the effects of varicMis 
requirements of the proposed Federal Interagency Child Care Stand- 
ards. ScHnetimes, {n-osram evaluations are initi^4»i to forestall large 
iiKre^es in funding for politically popular prqpams. 

• R&D i»r<^;rains have b^ initiated when the federal government is 
kept from talung dir«;t ^tion by the division functions among levels 
c^govenumnt. Federally funded R&D in education has been aimed at 
goals, such as in^rovmg ^{^"ams fot the disadvantaged or training 
future scientists, that the fi^ral government cannot jHU^ue directly 
because responsibility for ^ucation lies with the states and their loc^ 
units oi government. 

, In contrast to the policy process, res^ch is inherently apolitical in 
the sense that it cannot resolve the value conflicts at the heart of the 
policy process. Research may chuify these differences and widen or 
narrow the area of disa^eement by showing the likely consequences of 
policy choices, but research cannot show why one set of values or in- 
terests should be preferred to another. 

There is no way to depohticize the support of research and the use of 
its results, but elective sU^gles for acquiring and using research 
results can tike account of the political nature of the policy process. 
There must be effective poUtical support both for the production of 
knowl^igc on social problems ai^ for its ^plication by i^vemmental 
ami other users. 

The Need to Act on Incomplete Iftformation 

Related to the political character (rf government is its need to ^t mi 
inccffliplete informaticMi. Evidence about the nature of social prc^lems 
or the consequences of alternative social policks will never be exhaus- 
tive. ThMc who rtach decisiaiis thrcHii^ tl» pdicy process shcmld— 
indeed must— 4nake <teci$ions m limited hiformation. 

The need to act on bicomplete information is unavoidable and is not 
simfdy the result m^glect in buildii^ an tnfix-matioa base for action. 
In &ct, attemi^ to tt»agtben such a base are more likely to succeed if 
there is a realistic understanding of wfaa^ research cannot do. Oovem- 
ffient deals wtth extraordinarily ctmpiex social prc^ms, and any 
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vaaQor policy wUt be based on many assumptions about individuai or 
ffoap behavior. Reses^ch can increase knowledge ^xnit the validity of 
those assua^ons, bat it out ittiver ccHifirm them all. 

Thb can be iUustrated by some of the recent large-scale social 
ej^soiinents undertakes by govemmoit. The mcime m a inten a n ce 
experimoits in New Jeney and Peonsylvama a m^jcM* assault on a 
key question about a "negative income tax" plan: whether poor people 
with jobs would go on working if a negative income tax gave them a 
gtarantrri* mlninw m income. The experiment was design^ to see 
M^iether the members several hundred poor &milies, chosen r^- 
domly in five cities, wo:«bi stop woiidng whra they were eU^ble for a 
amative income tax. Few did. 

IBut many uncertainties remainol. the result depei^ on sp^iai 
characteristics of tte exp^imental ^tuaticm? Since this was a small 
san^)k, neighboring lamUies were rardy enrdU^: would the responses 
have d^ered if the pim were universal aad {Miblicly advertised? The 
participants knew the expotment would last only three yea»: wcMild 
their behavtcM- have b^n different if Hxis had b<%n a permanent pro- 
gram? The experin^nt was carried CKit in small cities: would the effect 
have bees d^erent in other cyi»s d conununities? 

Questions such as th^ arc now being explored in experiments that 
have followed the initial effort in New Jersey. For example, part of the 
experimait with luHisisg allowances being supported by the Depart- 
mcsk oi Housing and Urban Development invc^ves an entire city, 
whidi may make a cntical actional contrilHition to wl»t is known. 
But the need to act on incomi^ete evidence wiU renmin. If the f«ieral 
government were to try to study all of the fiictors in this and other 
social programs, the res^cfa edacity of the country would soon be 
swamped and tiie government would lose the will to act. 

This reality leads to a further observation considerable impor- 
tance: since research is a limited resource, effective strategics of social 
knowledge production and application should consider the ways it can 
count most. Knowledge based on good research can be costly, and the 
research community at any time has a limited capacity to produce it. 
InvestmoUs in r^sarch shiHild therdbre be based on an undmtanding 
of the diversified ways that Imowledge obtaim^ from this invotment 
can strengthen the nation^s capacity to see and deal with its social 
problems. 

The Time Perspective of Government 

A thitd characteristic c^the policy pn>cess is its sh(Ht time perspective, 
a pen^Gcl&se much Inider thra the life of m^or social issues. This is 
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partly a matter of the brief tenure d crffice leading participants. The 
average stiiy <tf c^inet ^o-etaries is about two years; the average of 
undersecretaries and assistant secretaries is evea shorter. The short 
time p^-spective is also partly due to ciHistibitioiia! and statutory 
ccmstrain^. Hi^ ineimial cyde ei^cms is un>erniost in the mimts 
members df CcHi^ess, especially n^esentativos; sessions of Ccm- 
gress are briefer stiU. The tnidget fu-ocess, which controls many of the 
planning and evaluative effcHts of government, stitl foUows an annual 
cyde* 

Fc^* these reasoi^, the time perspective of pdicy makers is short. 
Their demands for knowledge are often immediate. Policy does not 
wait fw relevant knowledge to become available. Under the i»^sure 
of events ami cimstituendes, legislation is passed^ programs started, 
regjilations and guidelines v.7itten, and fusuis authmiz^, appriH^riated, 
and spent — ^whetin^* or not rdevant analysis and research findings are 
in jphMX. Indasd, tte {u-ocess dten c^}«iates in reverse. Tl^ systenmtic 
accumulation of knowledge on a scale appropriate to a problem may 
not begin until policies and programs are enacted. Once in operation, 
new prc^p-ams legitimize the large*scale expenditure of funds for re- 
search. This was true, for example, <tf research on health care, which 
fc^owed tte enactment of Medicare and Medicaid legislation in the 
1960s. The same was true research on income maintenance, en- 
vironmental protection, and energy devdc^ment. 

But if the time perspective of the policy process is ^ort« the life 
expectancy €3l m^jor social prc^Ien^ is mA. Very few of the problems 
of our sodety are sdved in a sdngle seascm or by a single action; on the 
contrary, policies to deal with them are &shioned incrementally over 
time in a series of part^ n^a^es. And as perceptions ctf a prc^lem 
ci^nge over time, so do policy solutions. For example, the federal role 
in the Guarding health care for the pom* has been debated for fimr 
decades: important steps, including the Kcrr-MiUs Act, Medicaid, and 
Medicare, have bem taken, but the debate go^ on and fUrther de* 
velopments are virtually certain. And tl» fanpcu^ce of the turnover of 
partkipants in the p<^cy f^ocMS should be exaggerated; tl^ 
careers some membert d Congrets and dvil servants are as long- 
lived as the social psoblems they £ace. Membo^ of key ccngressscmal 
committees or wboMnmitte^ may their p<^ts fcH- many years. 

These d»ervatioas suggest that eflSective strategy for the i»'Ofhic- 
tkm and sq^riicadim knowlec^ wiU ne^ to have varied toe 
perspectives. Son» i»oductson and iqpplication knowledge should be 
i&IU to respcHid to the very diort^nm ne^ government. But the 
brief cydM d ttw pdicy proMss can be seen as ej^ydes witl^ a 
much broader movement dt social {K'oblems throt^ tlw stages of 
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recogmtioQ, debate, and partial soluticm over a period of years or 
decades. Longer persp^tives open the possibility also suf^xirting 
UoM of research that require longer* tin^ fw a significant return. 

Research needs time* Even a next research step into the unknown 
will take some time; mx€ asd>itiou5 ventures will r^uire more time, 
and the amount will be harder to predict. The development of a 
research-based understanding of social prd^ems may be the product of 
many studies over many years, even diK;:ades, r^er than of a few 
studks in a year or two. In particular, resoirdi on change in individual 
or group behavior may require a long time. Years are needed to find the 
answers to such questions as the efifect of lower fmces on medical care 
utilization ch* the effect oi a ^laran^i minimum income on participa- 
tion in tiie labor fc^ce. If cme trac^ the length of time it takes to 
develop the kleas and methods tl^ undeiiie a particular program of 
research, an even Imig^ time hcMizcm eo^^. For example, the 
models that w^e dqdoyed in the nq^tive income tax experiments 
evolved out (tf a geno^on of thec^tical and empirical wori^ by 
comomists concenM^ with l^>or fcMTce behavior.^ The sample designs 
used in th^ experiments were based on statistical concepts developed 
over tl^ previous three decades. 

Sbort-run, event-^forced pdicy makii^ may keqi the value of long- 
tam r^earch from being recog^iized. Hie current participants in the 
pdicy iM'ocess, whc^ jH-^ecesscH^ did not leave them with afirm base 
ci information, are uniterstandably p^^Kcupied with thdr immediate 
tstframation i^eds rather than with laying a firmer base fm their 
success<His. The farther in the fumre the r^ults research, the smaller 
its current constituency. Pi^cy making is concern^ with current 
issues and proUems. Policy makers with short time hcmons would 
r^her commit resources to obtain imm^iiate help than invest in an 
uncertain future in which ti^y may play no part* The need to devise 
ways of sui^KUting long^-'term research is therefore an unresolv^ 
issue of the federal investment in knowledge of social problems. 

A recoj^tion of tlw tensions betw^ tte policy making ami the 
research proems has helped to reoigani^ our thinking about Unking 
^venunent and research. Better poUcies and instituticmal arraqge- 
meitfi are n^ded to balance the iid^entiy politkal, event^fcH'ced, 
flhcMt-run perspectives of ti^ policy process with a research proci^ 
that needs politrqal suppcnt, the effective d^loyment of a scarce 
resource, md ^sm. 

*Scc W. Joftqsb Hefferaas, Jr., "Socn! Sckwe Reswcb and the Artiaili^k»i oT a 
Nqt^e Iflcoae Tu Poticy/* died u Hefferoao, ''tieg^c Income Tax/* In 

Sfofces(t978). 
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DIVERSITY IN THE FEDERAL INVESTMENT 

A key to Uiis balance is diversity in the fedo^ investment in knowl- 
edge of social problems. There is marc diversity in the present invcst- 
mesA than is commonly R»i^piized« and it is usdui to describe more 
deaily the extent and nature of the variaticHi. We believe that an 
expUdt p(»tfc^ apfiroacb— matchmg different pdicies to different 
types investn^t— can strengthen the system of federal support 

To describe nu^e deariy the diversity of the present system, we 
have found it usdid to think c^a support-^od-^pUcation *1oc^*' that is 
dosed when research supported with federal foods leads to knowledge 
that is applied by governmental nongovemnusit^ users. This loop 
has two arcs, <me representing the setting oi research agendas and the 
support of ti^ woi1[, the other representing the dissemination and 
applicati€» the kiK^wledge g^ned by r<^earch. There is remarkable 
variety in ^pp(^-and-^{^c^icHi loops— in the lei^th of time needed 
to dose the loop, in how easily appUcaticms can be fores^n when the 
research is supported, and in the range of application a line oi research 
will yidd. 

This variety was evident in the work examine by our background 
studies. In some of the federally suj^rted stucHes prompted by policy 
(X ^offsm needs, there are close ties between the planning and 
suiHK»t of research, on the one hand, and the application of its results, 
on tlM other. If the Social Security Admmbtratioa wants to improve its 
estim^ the nun^ of pexipic who will contmue to work rather tl^ 
draw benefits after the age at which they are entitled to social security, 
it launches a study of movements into and out of payment status and 
uses the results in its actoarud calcukticms. 

But in other research, especially studies that are intended to gain a 
broader understaiKiing of social {H-oblems or to exi»iHi the basic 
knowledge or methods d social sdence, the ties between support and 
a{^cati(»i may be much longer-term and varied and difficult to 
forecast. A sUidy the rise of modem demography noted that the 
mathemati{»l stwlies self-renewal in human as4 other populations, 
which were carried out brforc and afta- the First World War, formu- 
lated e<iailifmum models of pqxiIatkHi iiKiease that aUow the inter- 
coonectiofis of age composition, fmility, and mortality to be spelled 
out,* 

But it was not untfl after the Second Worid War that this work was 
used by detnographm to devise methods for drawing sound inferencoi 

*Sec Prank W. Noicsteia. "A FkrtU View of Uie Devdofxaoit of Americaa Deaug* 
n^y.io d» Ute I96Qi," bereifto ctted si Noti^eia, "Deffif^raphy." in Stokes (I97S). 
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from the very def4»:tive data n^y less developed countries. This 
woik did much to alert both the Umtcd States govenuncnt and the 
^vcmroents of the nations involved to the great potential for 
population growth in the less developed worid with its attendant n«d 
for food, govenux^ntal services, and productive equipment. Realiza- 
tioa of the scope of these needs has been the most important &ctor 
fostering the pdicies (^signed to reduce human fertility that have been 
adopted by governments niUng more than three-quarters of the popula- 
tioii in the less developed w<Mld. The »me wait, of course, underlies 
in a sense nuich of the methodological advance that has permitted an 
uncterstanding c the ways in which changed fertility aiKl nMjrtaUiy in 
the United Stales will aflfect social aiul economic life in fijturc decades. 
The eventual return from tbe investment in the original worit was 
«ihslamial, but the varied loops of support and application followed 
long and uncertain paths before they were closed. 

The distinction between these <»ses, <»ce it is expUcit, may seem 
obvious, yet the tendency to overtook it blurs current discussion erf 
foftol policy on the support and ap^caUon of research on social 
proWcms. This is starkly evident one considers the extraordinarUy 
varied meaning <rf "P^icy relevance." All <rfthe foUowing tests are at 
tim^ associated with the term by those who use itt» 

• Have the firalings <rf this research helped to solve the problem to 

which it is directed? 

• Have the findings erf this research been incorporated mto social 
potid^ or programs intended to ameliorate tbs problem? 

• Have the finding erf this research been analyzed and discussed by 
soaeone mfluential in the poUcy process? 

• Ate the findings of this r»carch potentially relevant to a current 
pdicy d^ate? 

• Are the findings erf this research potentially relevant to future 

policy debates? . , . . 

• • Has this research shed light on the nature of a social problem or 

condition or on how society or its members fimction? 

• Has this research contributed to the fwroulaUon, design, and 
cooifcict of oUwr rc«arch, the findings erf which wiU be h^pfiU in the 
making of cuirent en* future periicy? 

• Does this research advance an intellectual discijriinc that may help 
to ameltorale social pre)blems? 

niiii wiety « 8 a^kw tbcme of oar companion 

m daiw from Uurence E. Lyno. Jr.. "The Quettfajo of Rdevancc." In Lynn (l97Sa). 
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• Does this r^ardi have scientific merit in the opinion of qualified 
.s xaa! scientuts? 

These varied meanings Gi "pdicy relevance'* reflect different links 
betwMn the iiroductioa and s^cati(» ai knowledge. We believe that 
an aj^matioii of such differences can help in framing poUdes that will 
bring knowledge more i^ectively to bear on social problems. 

Tbe key to these differences is the length, predic^^ty, and single- 
ness of th£ loi^ of knowMge production and applicatisHi that links the 
initial support of research with its eventual use. In the study <^ those 
entitled to payments under the social seouity system, a sii^le loop 
betw^ f»-oduction and application m& clearly fra-eseen ami im- 
mediately closed. But in the studies of populatiim renewal, the multiple 
linl^ betw^ the first mathen^itical models and the aiifdications to 
public policy were very long run and very laigely unfm-eseen. Indeed, 
in the latter ^se, the ori^nal work «^ far a con^da^ble period 
almost completely forgotten. 

The^ difference can also be described by whether the iitformaticm 
sou^t by research, and ^^ed from research, is in a given period the 
sanK . In the sodal security examjde, the answer was yes: the govern- 
ment saw what It needed and procured and applied it— «11 in a brief 
interval. In the demc^ir^jhic example, the answer was no: the scientific 
knowledge applied by our own government, by other governments, by 
intem^onal agencies, aiKi by many private oripnizations ai^ indi- 
viduals fad been produced years before its use; the eventual u^rs 
played no part in the original investment. And today, the federal 
government continues to support basic demographic research that may 
lead to further ^}{^ications in iiiture years. 



LINKAGE MODELS 

In light these differences—u the length, pr^ctabHity, and multi- 
plicity of the loops betw^ the productitHi and use <^ knowledge ai 
sodal prot^ms— we can characterize knowledlge production ai^ ap- 
|ilic ai tian a<^vities by their trnmediate puipc»c*: s^osrun-suppaftiiig, 
poUcy-formmg, probtem-exploriqg, or knowledge-buikling. F«* each 
of these four immediate purposes of knowledge production and 
koowled^ applkatkxi activities, we can describe a linkage modd that 
has impcHtant implicaticms fcH* the way tlw suf^xnt and ^plication 
ioops shoukf be concdved and managed. 
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Ptagrem-Supportias 

In tbe first model, informaticm is soughi to fiU clearly understood 
requirements of an c^serating social pn^ram. The length of time 
belweeii the begtnniiis of the research and the ttse of the results may be 
measured in weeks «• mc«nths, or at most a few years, and it is dten 
quite clear in the planning stage how the information from research will 
be combined with other program data, disseminated to intended users, 
and i4:^ed. 

For exan^le, the Urban Mass lYanspcnts^on Administration 
(uitfTA) funds a variety of prc^ram-supporting activiti^ supporting its 
misaon <^ tmproving public transportation services. In fiscal 1976, 
UMTA spent over $4 nulUoo in research cm such questions as: 

• Wb^ are the eccmomic, envir<mmental, and performance factors 
Uiai may affect the acceptance of "automat^ guideway transit" 
systai» in urban areas? 

• V^iat are tiie alternative nusans financing public transportation 

c^tal expenses? 

UMTA also spent more than $9 million in fiscal 1976 in supp(»t of 
demcmstratiiHi projects to test and promote innovative uses of transit 
services. In addition to these kinds of research and demonstration 
efforts, UMTA funds a variety trf dissemination activities aimed at 
pro^tiog state and local planners with the latest technology in transit 
l^anning tods. 

Poiicy-Forming 

In this model of linkage, information is sought from research to assist m 
maMng policy. CXu- survey of federal spending found a very wide range 
of social research activities fcH- this purpose, including studies that 
were meant to feed information into pdicy making on health, educa- 
tloct, en:^ynient and trainings income set^ty, ^:€«omic growth, 
tianaportation, housing, law enfts'cement. and eneigy. 

Although the ptogmm-suppaitiflg and policy-^ormfaig nuxlels of link- 
age are much alike, the loops in the pdicy-f<«ming model tend to be 
lcms/»* multiple, and less pr^ctable. Then wouki be fewer 
uncertainties tupp(Xt and applkation if policy making were con- 
cerned only with finding policy means to agreed-upon ends. But for 
politically sensitive policies, tiie conduct and results of research as weU 
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as its possible uses may be controversk!. It is tfaerefoie reasonable to 
classify as "poiicy-forming" research that may provide information to 
the iM^y process, whether or ik^ the Uk^ of siQsport and application 
is actually closed. 

ProbUm-Exploring 

In the third mockl linkage, which is outside the most familiar 
c(»Kei^ons t£ the r<de <ji social R&D, research seei» to uiidersta«i a 
social problem without starting from any weil-defin«i program or 
policy ittcds. The imm e d i ate goal is to diaracaerize a social jMoblem. to 
try to uiKierstaad its nature and causes, and to fiiui possible pmnts 
interventioo in dealing with it. It. the middle or longer run, such 
exf^cHatioii can bring a substantial return as new pdicies are devdopol 
and new programs launched, but it is m>t dear at the be^nnmg how and 
when the supp(»t and application loc^ win be dosed. 

Understanding this modd hdps to clarify bc^ an aspect of current 
rest^ch and a goal aS the social R&D system. We found that a good 
(kal of the activities currently funded by nus^on (operatiog) agencies 
is better described as an effort to develop knowledge of a prc*lem than 
as an efffst to devdop policy or meet pn^Bm r^uireoHmts. For 
example, the studio global tnterctependence funded by the Depart- 
ment of State's Office of External Research s^ to understaiui the web 
of relation^ps that tie this country to the r^t the worid. And the 
^udies qS behavi<Hiil factors in highway acckients fimd^ by the 
Department of Transp(»lation*s National Highway Traffic Safety Ad- 
ministration seek to uiKlerstaixi why people drive unsafdy — ^without 
beginning from specific policy or program goals. 

This type research cm be msxc easily r^ognized if the funding 
agency is not aligned with a program or policy office. The productivity 
studies sponsored by nsf, the crime and delinquency r^earch of 
NIMH, and the population studies ^ the National Institute C\sM 
Health and Devdc^ment are all examples of problem-exploring efforts 
supported by r»earch agenda. Each <^ tb^ s^ks to understand a 
problem rather Than to mpond to immediate policy m pn^pam de- 
mands, althou^ ei^ may yield km^-term policy or program rdums. 

Some of the most sjgnfficant examples of problem exploration result 
from special commissions or inquiries that span the interests of many 
federal agtmdu. <^ example is fetkrally «i|^x»ted research on 
poverty. As ccmcem about the po(x grew in the 196{b. it was dear that 
we ki»w surprisingly tittile abmi who was po&t and why. It was 
therefore felt to be important to devdop a firmer understandmg 
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throu^ research. The resulting studies over a decade and a half have 
provided a sharper definition ctf poverty and a dearer insight mto its 
causes. It is now known, fm: example, how many of the poor are 
children in homes headed by females who have Uttlc pro^t <rf 
entering the labor force; or arc members of famiUcs in which the wage 
earner works fiill time but at a siAsistence wage; «■ are temporarily 
poor because of short-term changes in income or in family needs. 

Although this gani in understanding was not prompted by immediate 
policy n^, it has helped to shape the terms oi the policy dd>ate. The 
eariy fOans for the "War on Poverty" piac«l a heavy emidiasis on 
manpower training and educatiwi. Yet Ae en»rpng studies oi the poor 
showed that these programs could do little to im|»ove the WHidition of 
children in single-parent homes or of wortters dose to their earning 
potei^ at low wages awl were crften irrelevant to the i^is <rf the 
teinpofarily pot^. Indeed, these findings encouraged the ahemative 
view that some form of income mamtenance should be a fiindamental 
part of national pcOicy. Accordingly. President J<*nson in 1968 ap- 
pcHnted an Income Mamtenance Commission, which moved toward a 
nmative income tax as a desirable form of income maintenance pohcy . 
Later, Presdcnt Nixon proposed the Fannly Assistance Plan, which 
also owed a good deal to research. The impact of vari^ ftmnulations of 
the Famfly Assistance Plan was projects! by raodds devdoped by the 
Income Maintenance Commission and later refined by work sponsored 
by the Social Security Administration and the Office of Economic 

Opportunity. * - 

AlSiou^ the Fandly Assistance Plan feUed in Congress, a base of 
underetanding of poverty continued to be devdoped. Later studies 
darified the overlapping effects «rf an array of income security pro- 
grams, such as welfare, food stamps, and unemjdoymcnt insurance. 
They also enlarged what was known about movements into, and out of, 
poverty status. In the eariy 1970s the findings fiom this widening 
stream of research l«i the secretary of hew to support an mcome 
supplement program devdoped by the staff of the assistant secretary 
for plannhig and evaluaticHi. Although this proposal also failed, re- 
search on poverty had again helped to shape the poUcy debate. 

Several points can be made about this example of problem explica- 
tion. The effort was prompted initiaUy by the goal irf understanding a 
significant sodal problem. Much erf the worit was shaped by re- 
searchers who were brou^t into contact with pdicy makers but pven 
substantial freedom to develop their research. A m^jor, P«*»cm- 
centered rwearch conization, the Institute for Research on Poverty 
at tiie University oi Wisconsin, was created to hdp focus the research 
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effort, and a series of grmts contracts built up an iinpomnt 
r^carch ca{»biUty on poverty in sevend other oiBanizatioDs. Although 
there was direct involvement oi researchcns in the development 
policy, the u ndem and ing gaiiKd from research ^eied the policy 
process largely through intervening knowledge brokers. 

A ^cond o^jor example of i»obIem explraiation is the work of the 
(Muiphy) Commis^on on the Organization d the Government for the 
Conduct of Foreign Policy. In this case, a joint prcsidcntial- 
coipessional commission had an explicit pdicy mandate: to recom- 
mend ways oS strengthening the <Mganization of the foreign afi&irs 
sector of the federal government. But the laiger significance of the 
conunission's work will ahnost certainly be its background studies, 
imteed, the tensions between the Executive and Congress sharply 
limited the direct poUcy yield of the commission. The thcn-m^rity 
leader of the Senate, who as a sponsm- and member of the commission 
was deefdy disappointed by its limited poUcy yield, describ(»i its rec- 
ommendations as "a very thin gruel served up in a very thick cup." 
But the commission is likely to have a delay«J and indirect effect as 
future policy makers absorb, without in some cases knowing the 
source, its way of looking at such questions as the requirements of de- 
cision making under stress, the possibility detaching forei^ policy 
advocacy from departmental interest, ami the role of personnel devel- 
opment in modernizing the organization of the foreign affairs sector. 
Such an effect is akeady evident in the reoi^^nization prt^Josals of 
the Carter Administration. 

Knowledge-Building 

In the last the linkage models, the support and application loop is 
long, highly multiple, and difficult to predict: research Is undertaken to 
eoUagc the basic stock of social knowl«igc— without rderence to a 
problem, to policy alternatives, or to the needs of operating social 
programs. In the years since the Second World War the federal 
government has assumed a m^ior share of the nation's investment in 
activities for knowledge building. This investment is m»ie laigely 
throu^ NSF, NIMH, and several other independent research agenda. 

The way this investment has strengthened tl» govemnKnt*i capacity 
to recognize, imdentand, and deal with m^ social problems is the 
sul^ of one our series of background studio (Stdces 1978). The 
i^tioo has gotten her more tJan knowledge for Its own sake from this 
investment in bask advances in the social tcknces, as it has gotten &r 
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more than pure knowi^Sge from its investment in basic advances in 
physical or biological knowMge (see Comroe and Dripps 1976). 

As in oAer fields <rf science, the multiple loops that connect the 
suRiort and eventual applicati<m d the knowledge gain^ from basic 
advances in the social sciences are typically long and difficult to 
forecast, as the exanq^e (rf the eariy work on population renewal 
suggests. Hence, they arc a natural taiiget oi the skepticism of those 
who would support only social research that promises early results. 
But the test of quick and foreseeable return would rule out a good deal 
of r^earch that will be of genuine social benefit in the longer run. 
Much of the ftmdaracntal work in deraograiAy would have failed to 
attract support if direct pdicy relevance, or even problem relevance, 
h^ been the test. But that work has, in the long run, helped us to sec 
and to begin to cope with the problem population increase on a 
global scale {Notestein, "Demography," in Stokes 1978). 

A great many individual studies, including a number that prove to be 
m-i^cdved but {miductive in their ernwrs, ro^ up the long and 
u{u:ertain pathways that lead from basic advances of knowledge to 
the varied applications of those advances. In view of this, it may be 
fruitless to apidy a test of usefiilness to individual projects. It would be 
better to aK>ly a test of scientific value, knowing that sigmficant gains 
in knowledge will result in the long run. The experience of the physical 
and biolo^cal sciences has shown that well-conceived and sustained 
programs of basic research tend ultimately to be successful despite the 
faihu^ of -many individual projects and that some of these prog^ms 
also have substantial social utility. 

Indeed, those who want to improve the social utility of basic ad- 
vances in social science may be mistaken in focusing so much of theu^ 
attention on criteria fw the support t^rcs^ch, in view of the difficulty 
of knowing in advance how a field of knowledge will develop. It may be 
far HKM-e usdul to focus on application, to seek better means of 
synthesizing and flying to current problems the knowledge that has 
cumulate from past research. 

The failure to distinguish among diflFcrcnt linkage models— to see in 
particular that the criteria of support that arc appropriate to activities 
fof program support or pdicy formation may be quite inappropriate 
to activities whose purpose is problem exploration or knowledge 
buikling— s^ms to us to underlie some of the tension between Con- 
gress and tlw federal agencies that fund basic research in social 
science. The congressional hearings of recent years in which nsf has 
sought to justify its support <rf basic research arc filled with instances of 
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NSF and its critics talking past each oth^ as each implicsdy focused on 
q^te different models of the production and use knowi«lge. 



AUDIENCE 

Wc will introduce one other element into this framework for thinking 
about the nation's portfolio of investments in social knowledge produc- 
, ti(Hi and application: audience. Much oi the discussion of how social 
R&D couid be made more "policy relevant" is pervaded by the view 
that the federal government is itself the prime consumer of the informa- 
tion being developed. But any assumf^on o$ this sort is quickly 
suspect as one considers activities outside the prc^sram-supportkig and 
pdicy-fonning models of linkage. Activities to explore prc^lems and 
buiki kiKiwiedge have multifde audiences, and many of these lie oiit^de 
the federal government (although it is also true that more can be done 
to o-eate an audience in govemmoit fsff kiu}wl«ige that cumulates in 
the research conununity}. And, as it became abundantly clear in the 
MNirse of our {Koject, third parties are also meant to benefit from many 
of the shorter-term loops of social knowledge production and applica- 
tion. The immediate needs of state governments, of local police forces 
and school systems, hosintals, fanners, and other groups and 
indivkhials are meant to be served by a good deal of the research that 
we c l as si fie d as pri^pam supporting or pd^cy fcHining. As noted in 
Ch^:^ 2, rou^y half of all activities aimed at program support, 
policy f(Hinatiott, and problem exploration are directed to users outside 
Q» federal govemmoit. 

It is important to distinguish different audiences in considering w&ys 
of strMigtbening tlw system federal support for social knowledge 
production and a{^cation. Quite different policies may be required to 
prov^e for the immediate needs of iirogram managers and pdicy 
makers within the federal govermmit, for the neofe of weU-d^ned 
users outskie the federal government, mA for the future needs of those 
who prove to be the beneficiaries of research exploring social problems 
or ealaqpog our stock of basic sodal knowledge. 



CONCLUSIONS 

An awareness of the tensions between the pdicy process and research 
hat shaped^our tfainkmg about linking govemnusnt and research. Tl» 
palitJcal durBcter oi government implies that effective stnu^es fra- 
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acquiriflg and tmng rescarcfa-bascd knowledge need to take account of 
the political n^ure of the iK^cy process. There must be efifective 
political support both for the prodv ction of knowledge on social 
pri^lems ami for its application by governmental and nongovernmental 
usm. 

The; need of government to act on incomplete information implies 
that effective strategies of social knowledge production ami api^ication 
should consider the ways that research, as a costly and limited re- 
source, can count most. Investmcnls in research should be based on an 
understanding of the diversified ways iiat the knowledge obtained 
from this investment can strengthen the nation's capacity to under- 
slai»i and deal with its social prd>lems. 

The differing time frames of the policy process and of rn^or social 
fNToUetns imply thsu efifective strategies for the production and plica- 
tion knowledge wiU need to have varied time perspectives. Some 
research and utilization of research knowledge must be able to respond 
to the very short-run needs erf the policy process, but the longer life 
e]^}«nancy dS rn^or swial problems opens the possibility <rf investing 
in lesearch that requires longer time for a significant return. The need 
f T devise ways of supporting such longCT-tcrm research is an unre- 
solv<^ issue of federal investment in knowledge <rf social prsAlems. 

The variety of the links between supjwrt and application suggests the 
value of a portfolio approach to the federal investment in knowledge of 
social problems. Since the system of federal support is supposed to 
accomplish several quite diflfcrent things, there should be several quite 
different investments in the f^ieral research portfolio. Different 
criteria should be used to manage ^ich, and different returns should be 
expected from each. More effective poUcics and institutional arrangc- 
moiU can be devised if the value of such diversity is accepted. 




Strengthening 
the System of 
Federal Support 



The current system <rf federal support of social knowledge production 
aiKi ^i^catioa has three dominant characteristics: 

• It is radically decentralized. The federal government acquired its 
nde in social research and development largely as an adjunct to its 
broad array of social pr<Ha^ams. Most expeaditiu-^ for soc^ knowl- 
edge production and app^cation are nussion-iuiented, and the man- 
agement 0^ the system is compartmentalized among scores agencies. 

• It must cope with inherent tensions i>etween the policy aiui 
research processes. If govemo^t and the resc^ch community are to 
be effectively linked, a policy process that is unavoidably political, 
incompletely infornud, and foi ced by events must be reconcile with a 
research i^-ocess that is un^le to r^lve value conflicts, resistant to 
ckisure, and time ccmsuming. 

• It has multlide objectives. The federal government hdds a diversi- 
fied portfolio of htv^tmrats in sodal knowledge {Miction and apfdi- 
csOlon. It will need very different pdici^ to manage the tovestmcnts 
that are meant to hnprcve federal programs and pdides, to benefit 
tfaini parties, to gain more understanding of sodal problems, and to add 
bask resources of knowledge ami method. 

The detailed information gained from our studies of the present system 
is an impcHtant part dT our condusicHU. We have increasingly felt 
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that, quite apan from the value of our recommendations, we could 
render a service by giving a coherent account of the present system. 

Nonetheless, we conclude our report with recommendations for 
strengthening the system. We do so with some hesitancy, since the 
diversity of the system bars simple remedies. Sweeping orpmizational 
prescriptions are more likely to chaise government than to imprpve it. 
We believe th^ across-the-board reforms, such as the centralization of 
research administration, the mandated use of peer review or user 
panels, a shift to multiyear fundii%. or the establishment of stand- 
ardized planning processes or standardized formats and procedures 
for reporting research results would do more harm than good. 

We are also alert to the problem of incentives for change as we 
suggest im^ovcmcnts. The present system is an integral part oi 
ongoii^ political and Mhninistrative processes and so will not easily 
change. We have therefore sought to devise n-xiifications that recog- 
nize the incentives and disincentives that sh^ the current system. 



THE ROLE OF OVERSIGHT 

The segmented character of the system of federal support creates an 
urgent need for effective oversight. Because social knowledge produc- 
tion and application activities are compartmentalized, both within and 
among federal defmtments and agencies, the government im gener- 
ated little systematic research on problems or issues that cut across the 
jurisdictions and professional perspectives of individual agencies. Fur- 
thermore, few attempts are made to bring different agencies together 
into cooperative, mutually reinforcmg research enteiprises. And little 
attention is paid to resource allocation, management, or evaluation of 
r^ults in contexts larger than individual offices and projects. In short, 
there is little effective over-sight of the knowledge production and 
appUc^on activities supported by the federal government. 

A number of institutions in Congress amJ the executive branch have 
responsibilities that cut across the interests of individual agencies, 
pennitting them to exercise oversight of at least part of the system of 
federal support. Within the executive branch, such institutions include 
omb; the science adviser to the President and the (Mfice of Science and 
Technology Policy; and the primary staff offices in the office of the 
secretary or administrator of each m^jor federal department or agency. 
In Congress, such institutions include the appropriations committees 
and subcommittees with responsihility for the m^or social programs; 
the etherization committees and sutniommittees with msyor responsi- 
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bility fcH" sockl progrEms; the ^ience and technology oversi^^t com- 
mittees; the committees on govcmmcnl operations; and certain of the 
^secsai revi'rw arms oi Congress, especiaily the Geroral Accounting 
Office and the Office oi Techiu^ogy As^sment* The budget commit- 
tees of CooffTo^ and the Coiqpiessioii^ Budget CNBBce m^t also t>e 
added to the list. 

Effective oversight is consistent wiUi an emerging trend toward the 
incorporation of more crossnnitting perspectives in the political pro- 
cess. Increasing r^ognition erf* the relative scarcity t>oth of federal 
budgetary and managerial resources and of the nation^s natural, eco- 
nc^c, and human resources is creati^ an increase awaren^s of the 
need to identify policy and program trade-offs and to consider long- 
term implications when making pdicy decisions, Passage of the 
National Environmental Policy Act, the creation of the OflRce of Tech- 
nology Assessment, the |;rowing level €^ expeiKiiUir^ far program 
evaluation, the passage and successful implementation of the Federal 
Budget and Impoundment Control Act, and the popularity and use of 
the Brookings Institution's Setting Nationai Priorities seri^ are evi- 
dence of this awareness. 

This trend has significant implications for federal support of social 
kiwwledge production and application for two reasons. First, it in- 
creases the incentive for institutions with a cross^tting role in policy 
making to promote investments in new knowl^e that will help them 
in making or recommending pe^icy ami program choices, enhancing 
their influence in the policy process. Second, because of their jurisdic- 
tions, these institutions are prouliarly able to promote the kinds of 
improvements in federal support of social knowledge production and 
application that we sug^t. They are ^le to maintain direct lines of 
communication with decision nmkers, research administrators, and 
researchers* Most of these institutions have an analytical capacity and 
participate in the policy-making process. Hence they have both the 
competence and the opportonlty to bridge ^ps between decision 
makers and kmiwled^e prochscers. And ti^ ii^ntive to peifcmn this 
role is increasing* 

Our recommendations set out a nun^>er dl ways pdicy or pactice 
can be straxgthened»-by the acticHX berth of those who c^ierate the 
system of federal suppcHt asMl ctf tht^ who can exercise ^ective 
ovenij^. These are pouped und^ the three broad headings we have 
used to analyze the existing system: setting research agendas; synthe- 
sizing, disseminating , and applying knowl^e; and managing the 
system. 
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SETTING RESEARCH AGENDAS 

To organi2e social iuiowiedge production activities, federal agencies 
must establish research priorities, stimulate the interest and involve- 
ment of researchers, choose researchers, and commit funds. We have 
found that the manner in which agencies carry out these tasks is largely 
ad hoc and reactive* There is little systematic {banning of research 
priorities within goal-oriented frameworks. Moreover, there is too little 
awareness of the varied requirements of the different types of activities 
describe by the linkage models in Chapter 4. 

Planmng Research Programs 

Frequently the focus and the direction of an agency's research agenda 
simply emerge from the selection of particular projects and the support 
of particular investigators; we believe that planning and establishing 
research priorities should be a distinct and conscious aspect of the 
administrative processes of agencies that support social knowledge 
production and application activities. 

IJ We recommend that federal research administrators and over- 
sight officials in departmental policy planning and analysis offices and 
in the Office of Management and Budget devote more attention and 
resources to the development of systematic planning processes as a 
distinct aspect of the support function. These proce^ ^e^ should take 
account of the differences among the types of act equired to 

improve federal policies or programs, to serve t of users 

outside the government, to explore broad problem r# ; d to build 
new resources of knowled^^e or method. 

Agendas for Program-Supporting and Policy-Forming Activities 

The setting of agendas for research that is intended to assist the 
operation of social prc^rams or to help form social policy shcmld be 
closely coordinated with program and policy plamiing. Departments 
and agencies should be strongly encouraged by omb and other over- 
si^ agencies to establish an explicit mamigement process that con- 
nects program and policy planning to the planning cS knowledge 
production and application activities. Tliese connections should build 
into the planning of research agendas a strong sense olthe program or 
policy audience of the results of the research. The planning of research 
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intended to assist in fonmog sodai policy may to relate the goals 
of severe! ag(»des &r ckpaitn^ts. HiCLactive involvement of over- 
ii^t d^dals at the if<^>artmeiita}, presidential, or conj^essiona! level 
is in these caus essential. 

I J We recommend that the users qf program-suppmting and 
policy-fofirdng research be more closely inv^Uved in setting research 
agendas. Agency decision makers should have greater input in the 
plam^ of program-supparting activities* Policy makers at the de- 
partmental and presidential leveb and in Congress should have greater 
input in pkmning poUcy-farnung research. 

Agendas for Problem-Exploring Activities 

We Wrongly encourage agencies to broker prc^rams of prc^lem- 
exi^oring research. But the con^iartmentedization of research man* 
agement in a set mi^cm agei^es oiua acts as a barrier to designing 
a research effcul t^ cuts acn^ the interests of a number of agencies 
or is within the clear province of none. Setting agendas for prc^Iem- 
exjdoring resetirch is often a task beyond die m^s of a single agency. 

Developing a research-t^^ understandii^ of problems that tmn- 
scend the pattern of mission agencies has two related aspects: the need 
to coordinate the setting df research agendas by sevcr^ agencies that 
share a common i»'ot^em interest; and the ne^ to build an adequate 
agenda wl»n the {»^em Is pcxirly matched to the interest of any 
agency. The latter need is esprcially marked in the case of a developing 
problem that may become urgent in the fuUire. 

IJ We recommend more extensive use by oversight institutions of 
special means to develop adequate research agendas on mqjor scwial 
problems that are not well matched to agency missions. Titese should 
include the creation of task forces, temporary commissions, and 
coitferences to frame research agendas and the sponsorship of state- 
of^4he-art surveys qf existing Imowledge related to specified problem 
areas. 

Tte lead in st^ efifc^ could be takm by a number of oversight 
iniitifiifkws. jUi some ci^oi the ksd might be taktn by a cinnniittee w 
subcommittee of Congress; in others by the science adviser to the 
Preiidies^ or omb; in stiU others by a ms^ dq^artment <h* ih^ of the 
independent R&D ugfrni^, such as nsf* In tl^ case of the nu^t 
in^ortant social probfems that transcend tl^ agency structure* the lead 
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shcKiki be taken by the Prudent or by Congress as a whole through the 
creation of independent, temporary cinnmissions* 

The purpose ^such i^Hiuiiissk^ would be to review mA synthesize 
knov^(^e in bro^ {problem areas, to set priorities for future research 
in these areas, aiKi to explcm pmnts ot intervention fc^* framing 
remedial policies or programs. They would be able to mobilize unusual 
expertise for one or several years to enlarge umlerstandtng a broad 
prol^em area and stimul^e {Hr^em*explc»ing researdi. Although 
{residential and presidential-congressional commissions do not have 
an outstanding reputation €i achievement in infhiem:iiig policy, they 
have an impressive t^otd in rc^^ning prcri^tems and in focusing 
future r^earch. The backup vdum^ to commis^on reports have c^en 
ccmstituted compendiums io^HHlant sUidies, inf<Hination, and 
syntheses of previous r^earch. Such contnbutions warrant man 
extensive use ^ such conunhsiiHis. 

Siting resrarch agendas and coiKiucting research about m^for prob- 
lems imed to be clc^y interwoven. We therdbre ^vocate streng^en- 
tng the ability of the research community to uiniertaken m^for research 
prc^rams directed toward problem exploration and to join with policy 
makers and research ^iministratcHis in planning fumre research. 

1.4 We recommend the support ofseverai new research programs to 
utuiertake knowledge production and application activities to explore 
im|^ social pn^letns. Such program:: will require the substantial and 
cantimUng involvement of federal policy makers arui research adminis- 
trators and, where appropriate, potential users of research outside the 
federal government. A significant level of support should be guaran- 
teed for a period of 5 to W years. 

For iH-oblems in areas such as education or health care delivery, 
where responsibility is relatively centralized in the governmental struc- 
ture, suiqx>rt should be provided by one or a conj^cFtium of mission* 
oiiented agendes. Fch* protdems in areas ^ch as public regulation or 
regional development, where i^ponsibiliiy is widdy dispersed across 
the i^exiiment, ot^ means (tf CMvaniziiHiE cc^^ve utiiHi must be 
found. In these cases, the ksf might be able to create and support 
problem-cenlered research programs. Fot programs launched in this 
way, t!K bordra crf^ support nu^ {H'qp'essively be shifted to one a 
consortium»of mission agencies with related program interests* Con- 
gress and OMB sl^KiM play an active role in maintaining ccmsortium 
sponsOTship as well as in monitoring the activities of research programs 
that are not the responsSnlity of a single agency* 
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Feder^ efiforts to devdc^} co<»'diiiated programs of research about 
partioilar social fir^^lems should, wherever possible, ci^italize on 
existiiig research faciUUes, where talented staffs aj^^ed researchers 
have been assen^)!^ and where strtHig emrepren«inal cap^ulitira 
have been (kvelq>ed. For iu-oblem areas tiiat do ncrt have well- 
established (»satti£^ona] bases, new programs should be created. 
Federal support for 5 to 10 years will allow productive and responsive 
relationships to develop between researcherr, and potential users. We 
do not recomn^ui, however, that problem-centered prc^rams of re- 
search receive federal support for inddlnite periods of time. 

We wi^ to nme that tl]» creation of such programs ne^ not increase 
the total amount fedei^ expenditures for social knowl^e produc- 
tion and apidication. Oar an^ysis of existing expendiUires indicates 
that mission agencies are now devcHing substantial resources to a very 
large number of small, poorly motivated, and largely noncumulative 
s^KMes oS social |N-<^lems. cost of more ambitious ami cumulative 
programs of research could therefore be offset by sel«:tive transfers of 
rescMirces from the existing investment in prc^lem exf^ration. 

The n^ to build effective research agendas on future problems is 
esp^nally clear. The pace of change in our society makes it increas- 
in^y important to try to ictentify the problems that will ne^ to be dealt 
with in future years. Since a number of such problems will at best have 
a loose fit with a structure ^vemn^nt agendes that has ip-own up 
artKoid current and past i»-oblems, this effort may be seen as a special 
case €d the ne«S to deal miH-e (^ectivdy with |H-c^tems that fall 
betw^n agency missions. 

Of particular int^est are {H-oblems with a hi|^ technological or 
scientific ccHitent. It is clear, for examine, that future unprovements in 
weather modification will create some critical legal, economic, and 
political problems, just as improved forecasting of earthquakes will 
create some critical economic, political, and psychological issues. 

IJ We recommend that appropriate oversight agencies foster the 
development of more adequate methods <rf forecasting emerging social 
problems, of defining research agendas, and of laying an adequate 
research-hased understanding of such problems* This should include 
attention to the sociai aspect of emerging problems with a high 
techttiilogical or science content. 

• Aoioag ovenigbt agencies, the 0£Bce of Sdence and TechiK)l(^ 
Pc^y has a wmiral rede in this area. There are also impcntant i^w 
initiatives in Coogreu to deal more systematically with future needs 
and problaais. Amoog independem research RS^Kses, nsf shotdd be 
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eoccKjraged to pursue the question of how society can know what it will 
need to know abcHtt emerging social problems. 

We emphasize that what is required is not simply the ability to fore- 
cast an emerging prc*iem. In many ways, the most critical need is to 
translate such forecasts into res^ifch agendas that will provide policy 
options in future years. The example of energy is telling. Those who 
analyzed the world supply of oil were able to anticipate the coming 
shortage. But this recognition was not translated into a program of 
studies that could contribute to the development (rf* social and eco- 
nomic policies an era of shortage would require. 

Agendas for Knowledge-Building Activities 

A key issue facing independent research agencies in recent years, 
especially nsf, is how much criteria of relevance or social utility 
shmild complement scientific criteria in setting priorities for 
knowledge-building activities. 

1.6 Within programs of research that seek to enlarge general re- 
sources of knowledge or method, we recommend that scientific 
criteria, rather than problem or policy relevance, guide the allocaiiim 
of support to particular projects. The primary importance of scientific 
criteria should be recognized by Congress and other oversight agen- 
cies. 

It is extremely difficult to predict the impact that a basic research 
project may rutve on future social policies or pri^rams. The return on 
inv^tments in knowl^e building is in any case likely to depend on 
the cumulation of results from a number of individual projects. Prema- 
ture insistence on timeliness and applicability can easily imi^ scien- 
tific quality. And since the ultimate applications^ at the end of the long 
and multiple loops of knowledge-building activities « are difficult to 
fOTesee* there can be little question of user mvolvement in setting these 
research agendas, Planning should be the shared responsibility of the 
research community ami research administrators in the research agen- 
cies, such as NSF, that support fundamental knowledge building. 

llie authcHizdlJon and appropriation committees of Coi^ess, and 
other oversij^t agencies, should recc^nize the need for including the 
support of basic advances of knowledge in the nation*s portfolio of 
investments in social research and development, nsf ami other re- 
search agencies shiHild state the logic of its inclusion in clear terms. 
But these agencies should also take the lead in assessing the potential 
application of cumulating knowledge about social problems. They 
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sbouid have the fiili cocHpo^cm of the r^earch community both in 
making the rase fa the suppcMt c^bast:: advances of knowlcc^ and in 
pertodicaily assessii^ the relevance d knowl^e to social prob- 
lems. 

Audience 

It is clear that a sharper sense of midience should piide tl^ planning of 
research that is meant to benefit ncmfedend users. 

L7 We recommend that agencies funding research directed to users 
outside the governmeni should more effectively involve those users in 
setti s research agendas and in developing strategies for applying 
research results. They should be strongly encouraged in this by the 
Office of Management and Budget and by Congress. We recommend 
further that a special review be undertaken of the effectiveness of 
third-party research in meeting the needs of its potential users. 

A great deal more about the gap between need and benefit of 
federally supported wo^k would be heard if federal expenditures for 
research on behalf of state and local governments approached the scale 
of expenditures for operating programs in which the state and local 
governments deliver social services that are funded by the federal 
govemmentp it would be nabu^l for ^ Office of Science and Technol- 
ogy iH^licy, in consultaticm with the Inteigovemmen^ Sdence, En- 
gmeering, and Techmrfogy Advisc^y I^wel (isetap), to take the lead in 
commissioning a review of third-party resmch. 



DISSEMINATING AND APPLYING RESULTS 

We have noted the variety midiences to whom the results of 
federally supported knowlei^ production activities might be relevant, 
including federal, stiite, and local policy makers, program officials, 
fiekl pfBctiti«im, and otim r»earcbm« Tbne is little reascm to 
believe that informatioii wiU be received and used in the same way by 
each ai theuL If knowledge is to infliumce tl^ policies, pri^p^ms^ and 
practicei that are imp]^'m«ited to cope with sod^ 
in^»ented to pc^^ u»rs in forms that are q^i^»riate to their 
needs. 

We emfrfiasize our strong belief that the key to the dissemination and 
use of research intended to aid in iH-ogram support a«i pdicy forma- 
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tioo is the close coordination res^cb {danmng with prc^rBm and 
policy plaimiiig. A "demand-puU" imxid use. with poticy makers 
and pf c^ pu m managers caUing for the information they n^d, is much 
Ukelkr to succeed than is a *'su|^y-push" model, with research 
admimstxators trying to hawk tbc r«»ilts of wc^ they l»ve sup|x»rted. 
This should be better documented and better uiKierstood by policy 
makers and program officials. 

2.1 We recommend that departmental and agency budget qfficiab, 
the Office of Management and Budget, and congressional committees 
resptmsiMe for proposing agency authorizations require that more 
attention be given to the dissemination qf high-quality research results 
to potential users. 

We do not advocate blanket increases agency appropriations for 
disseminaUon, but we believe that the return on fed<»al investments in 
sodal knowledge (u-oduction and ai^ication would dten be enh^ced 
if the support dissemination were propcNtionately increase. For the 
residts <^ knowledge4milding r<^arch, ac£^mic journals provide a 
natural channel tii dissemin^cm and comnwnication with other rc- 
seaidiers. When the results a£ other ktods d research are available, 
oth^' and perhaps more costly methods dissemii»tion must be used, 
and respcHisibUity may fall more heavily on either peifcmno^ or the 
fimding agency. For example, policy fcnmulation desKmslrations may 
become policy imf^men^on <femoflslrati(His if they generate posi- 
tive results concerning impact and feasibility. Either the same or 
different performers may undertake the effort, but additional funds 
would be required. 

The effectiveMSs of dissemuiation activities ccHild be enhanced by 
ccperim^tal efforts to develop new ways ctf communicating the results 
of research to particular audiences. More encouragement should be 
given to publications, conferences, workshops, technical assistance, 
and the use cf cc»nmunications t^hndogy. Innovations such as 
Evaluation magazine, developed by nimh to communicate new ideas 
and practices to administrators mental health service cHganizations, 
have been particularty successful. 

2 J We recommend that federal agencies supporting knowledge 
production and application sponsor or produce on a regular, periodic 
basis syntheses of the knowUdge gained from their research programs. 
Oversight institutions, particularly the Office of Management and 
Budget and the congressional support agencies, and perhaps the 
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Natkmai Science Fmmdatim, sfumid sponsor on a regular and 
periodic basis syntheses of existing knowledge concerning specific 
soci£d priAtems or policy areas. 

The results i^u^viduai research pro^^ may Imve little unmediate 
relevance to policy makers* The information useful to> the policy 
community is often the cumulative result of many indi\.uual tfaecu-eti- 
cal, n^thodoloi^cal, and emfHiical investi^ons* Research ^hninis- 
tratcH^ ^bixild seek more dBTiKtive vrays d synthesizing research 
findini^ in ttetr i^ogram ar^. In instances where program areas 
ovciiap, joint ^CHts may be ^proprmtc. 

Synthesis ^bould also be a r^ular responsibility of overset institii- 
ticms wtose juri^ctions cut across agei^y Un^ and of independent 
research agmicses such as nsp. By ^qipOTting produdi^ state^f- 
the*art reviev^, they could oumilate aiKi synthnize knowledge that 
would help to define social fH'oblems diat wfll require future policy or 
fHxsgram actic^. An excdlent example such a i^view is the synthesis 
oi knowledge on dcveli^ment in early childhood sponsor^ several 
years ago by the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Manning and 
Evaluaticm within hew. 

The understanding of the process of dissemination and use and of the 
role of new informaticHi in the process of innovation and change is 
regrett^ly weak* Strengthening it shcHild be an important goal of 
fecial investnu^nt in the creation ami use of knowledge of social 
f^'oblems. 

2 J We recommend that more studies of the process of social change 
and the adaption of innovatiotts by federal and nottfederal policy 
makers be cottducted by agencies that support social knowledge pro- 
duction and application activities for those audiences. More attd better 
ittfartnation is needed about how kttowledge from social research is 
trattslated ittto social policy or programs. 



MANAGING THE SYSTEM 

Our recommendations on managenumt^ broadly conceived, tend to 
apply to both the production and applkation oi knowledge social 
problems. Each d the recommenda^ improvements also depends on 
actions both by those who have oversight of the system and by those 
who administer it in the funding agencies. We believe the system oi 
federal suf^xHt would be better managed if improvements were 
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adoi^ed in aUocating rescHirces; in the role of knowlet^e brokers; in 
the iaslmroents of suppcMt; and in tiie evaluation of support programs. 



Resource AUocation 

We first consider possible improvements invdving the allocation of 
resour«», 

3.1 We recommend that the Office of Management and Budget, the 
Senate and House Budget Comnuttees (or the Congressional Budget 
Office at their direction), and the planning £0ces of federal agencies 
reguiarty review and assess the allocation of social knowledge produc- 
tionaadapplictUion resources among policy areas, organizations, and 
categories of activity within their jurisitictions. These institutions 
should devote more effort to creating a comprehensive and com- 
prehensUUe view of federally supported stKiai knowledge production 
and application, so that resource edlocations will be more in keeping 
with federal poUcy priorities and the capabilities of the research 
community. 

The type of assessment we recommend is rcpresent«i by the survey 
and analysis of budget obtig^ons summarized in Chapter 2. This 
survey provides a good deal of information about federaUy suoported 
sod^ knowledge production and apirfication activities, out an 
analysis, at least in the present stage, may be valuable amc for the 
qu^tkms it poses fbm the aiKwers it gives. Fch- example, do the 
aUocatioas among policy areas shown in Table 2, or the allocations 
among categ(Mies <^ activity shown in Table f , app^ reasonable to 
Congress, to oversight c^ces in the ex«;utivc br^h, and to the 
research community? Are third-party interests too heavily or not 
heavily enough represented? Are sufiRdent r^ources being committed 
to income security and employment research relative to health re- 
search? Is the large investment in statistics justified by the results? If 
refined and extended, such an analysis could provide the basis for a 
more informed mAtpfiing of resources to information needs. 

3 J We recommend that the Office of Management and Budget, 
congressional committees, and departmental budget and planning 
efffkes periodically review the sti^mg and funding of agencies that 
support knowledge production and application with the objective of 
tailoring their capabilities to their missions and responsibilities. 
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Becmise oversight institutioas have a stake in the success oi knowi> 
edge production and application activities, they should take a sym- 
pathy and constructive approach to solving management problems 
that imped*; high^iuality perft^tnance. This is especially true of plan- 
ning, policy analysis, and program development offices, which have 
the strongest natural ties to the research community, as well as the 
competence to understand research managem^t issues. Effective 
oversight may require more stringent regulation of performance as well 
as limiting budgets on occasion, so that competent staff are not 
stretched too thin. Moreover, it may require that organizations such as 
OMB and agency budget offices refrain from penalizing research offices 
that, out of prudent concern for quality, do not spend their budgets by 
the end the fiscal year. 

We recognize that lupng more intervention by oversight institutions 
in ti^ muiagement <^ loiowl^e production and application may invite 
more contrcds. Our exp^tation, however, is that this will not occur. 
Currently, controls are mtsn apt to result from too little exposure to the 
problems oS "esearch administration, rather than from toe much expo- 
sure. 

We should again state the case for improving the ability of research 
administrgtors to say with assurance what their future budget and staff 
size will be. Because good research and effective research planning 
require time, uiMxpected shifts resources, up as well as down, are 
very dama^ng. Predictability is the key. We argne the virtues not of 
st£^ funding but being able to plan a program with some assurance 
of what lies ahead. 

J^te Use of Knowledge Brokers 

The inherent differences between the research and policy processes 
underscf^e the importance c£ the role individuals who understand 
both. One isi the nK»t promising treiKis in f«ieral experience in recent 
yrars is Che widening role of knowlei^e brokers. Such brokerage can 
Ln^jM-ove performan^ b<^ in launching research and in ai^lying its 
results. We regard the effective use ctf knowledge bn^cers as a tool 
gre^ potential in managing the system federal supped. 

The successftil pofornuuKe (^effective knowledge brokerage within 
federal departments and agencies depends on brokers' having a sub- 
stantial institutionalized role in the decision-making process, particu- 
larly as it aSfeeti f^amiing, analyst- and budgeting activities. 

3 J We recommerui that departments and agen. >s organize and 
manage their pkustting md budgeting activities to provide a significant 
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role /cm* knowledge brt^cers. Such brokers should assume increased 
responsibility for promoting syst'^matic policy planning and program 
development within federal agencies, specifically ensuring^the regular 
Involvement of potential users in setting agendas for social knowledge 
production and application activities. 

Choosing Instruments of Support 

We have lu^ted that there is considerable flexibility in the laws and 
^HticHis that govern the use jf methods of support for social 
i ledge production and ^{dlcation activities, althcHigh current 
pnu^ has, in many agencies, become stamiard c^>erating procedure. 
Administrative processes for choosing p^c^ers ctf research and 
$ii{^K3iting their work have Income primarily r^ulatory in character, 
relying on punitive rules and r^ulations to tlivmn undesirable prac- 
tices o:: the; part of researchers, mther than providing positive induce- 
ment to dfi^tive management* 

The choice of instruments cf support— whether grants, contracts, or 
in4iouse research — should a si^iificant and conscious part of pro- 
gram planning. There are strong causal relationships between the 
management of support activities and the quality, timeiiness, and 
applicability of research results. Rather tl^ responding mechanicaliy 
to rigid fuiministrative ^deUnes, r^sarch luiministrat^ should em- 
ploy the procurement technique that is most appropriate in view of the 
extent to which planning, problem choice, and research design are to 
be shared by the $u{^H>rt agency and the research performers. 

3.4 We recommend that each agency review its grant and contract 
policies to increase its awareness of the options available and to match 
its support instruments to its research goals. We abo recommend that 
training programs be provided, either by departmental procurement 
offices or by the Office of Management and Budget, to itiform agency 
administrators af^d program sti0 concerning the uses of grants, con- 
tracts, and in-^ouse research capatUities. 

A primary reasiHi for tte unsatj^toy state current procurement 

pns^km Is that many ptoffum wad research ^iministratcH^ are only 

partially irtfltHH^ ^KXit the p^^ible us« of funding methods. Pro- 

fUffmfflt rei^daticHii and tedmiques are cOTii^ex. An im ma fi ate and 

useful st^ to improve relaticmships between fuoders and peifcHinei^ 

would be the wkter disirminatiro iitfcMinaticHi about alternative 

methods of supped 
Serious attention should also be given to improving in-house re* 
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search capabilities in the federal govermnent. The aiiuinent for th>s 
<teve!€^inient is closely aligned to the argumeat for strengthening the 
rde oi knowledge broters. Although some pc^cy makers apply a 
d^count to the quality aiui sfandmg c€in-h(Hi$e r^earch personnel, the 
presence of these personn^ may promote an easier exchange of 
infonnaJdcHx between pdicy makers who need to learn more about th«^ 
tmpUcatiims (tf research and researchers who need to luiow more ^>out 
the needs aiKi interests d pdscy and prc^ram ofiBcials. 

Evaluation of Support Programs 

We come finally to evaluation of social knowledge production and 
^plication as a means of msna^ng and improvii^ the system of 
federal support. 

3 J We recommend that departmental pianning, policy analysis, and 
evaluation offices promote and coordinate periodic, in-depth, and 
objective evaluations of the work funded by mqft^ support agencies. 
These evaluations should be utulertc^ef. every 5 to 10 years with 
priority given to the largest and .r$ost important programs. The evalua- 
tions should address the quality, timeliness, and applicability or value 
of the results; the appropriateness of the methods used to develop a 
research agenda, to choose and support peiformers, and to oversee 
the preparation, presetaation, and dissemirtation of findings: and the 
relevance of the overall program to emerging siwial problems, scien- 
t^c developments, arui pubUc policy issues. Along wifh departmental 
officiab, the Office of Management and Budget should play a primary 
role in creating incentives for such evaluations. 

Although we would also encourage sdf-evaluations by agencies 
supporting social knowledge production and application activities, 
such efforts are frequently subject to the criticism that they are 
self-serving. Sponsorship by aiH^rqimate overii^t offices will enhance 
the credibility of evaluatiiHi r^^ts. To furtfa^ ensure obj^vity , such 
evaluations should be coiniuct^ ui^ the auspices of an advisory 
committ^ composed in part of promii^nt researrhers and consumers 
of research outside the federal government. The actual evaluation 
should be conducted by an outside firm or institute. Appropriate 
budgetary resources should be allocated to such evaluations of support 
programs* 
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TECHNICAL NOTES ON THE 
SURVEY OF FEDERAL OBLIGATIONS 
FOR SOCIAL KNOWLEDGE 
PRODUCTION AND APPLICATION' 



Our survey ». T federal "social R&D" obli^ons was not meant to 
duplicate the surveys conducted by the National Science Foundation 
(NSF) and the Office of Management and Budget (omb); we instead 
sought to amplify and bdld upon the existing data in order to describe 
more comprehensively the activities we define as social knowledge 
production and ^i^cation. Our budget figures differ in three m^or 
ways from the nsf and omb data, and these differences should be kept 
in mini when comparing other data with <hu^.* 

Fifst, we did not use the traditiomil definitions of research and 
development. Instead, we used the seven categories of knowledge 
production and knowledge api^ication activities described in Chapter 
1. Some these c^gories are not included in the traditional de&u- 
tions of research and development, as discussed below. 

Morraver, the concept cX "devdopment" is a particularly trouble- 
some one for the dassifiration d R&D affiled to social problems^ this 
has kog been recognized by those tnt«-e«ted in federal suppt^t of the 
sodal and behavioral sciences. The bass report oS the National Re- 
search Council and the Social Sciewre Roiearch CouikO (1969) did not 
confi-oot this question directly, but instead estimated that one percent 

'lliese BcMcs are ad«pt«i from AbnuBieo (I978>. 

•For RAD lUUuks M»cmb}fd by NtF. tet tbc annua} .eptrt. Federal Funds for 
tttuitrck, Bevgl^nuMt ami Otiur ScUi0k Activittes. For F&D data assetnWed by 
OMt. ««5 Spedal AaslyiiB P to Ibe Animl Budget of the United *itatei Government 
SpeciaiAmfyMis. 
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of all devdoproent funded by the federal government was prob^iy 
social. Since devdc^ment is considered a noiKUsdplinary activity, it 
is impossible to say how much c£ the total reported to nsf a^d omb as 
'^develofHnent*' is relate to the social sdenc^. 

Hence, ''devdc^moit*^ related to social problems was something ci 
an enigma at the outset of om survey* It wa^ c!^ that substantial 
funds were being spent on development, broadly defined, by agencies 
di]^:t}y concerned with such {H-dblems, but little was known about the 
types activities included under this rubric. For example* the Office 
of Education in the Department of Health. Education, and Welfare 
repealed almost 90 percent of its total fiscal 1^6 R&D dbtigations as 
""develc^ment/* but we did not know v^t kinds oC activities were 
beii^^ so cla&sifi^l— demonstraUons, curriculum development, or 
what? 

Plainly one of our miyor tasks was to explore the concept of 
develcH>i^Qt ainJ the nature ctf the activities report^ under this 
heading by agencies concerned with social problems* This exploration 
led us to use the framework of knowledge production and knowledge 
f^ication activities, which we felt was more descriptive of the 
activities actually being funded by the fi^eral government concerned 
with social problems. 

Second, we included research on social problems carried out by 
investigators in disciplines other than social science and psycht^ogy. 
Inde^, our definition oi social research emphasized the prc4>Iem 
rather than the disciplinary knowl^e or methods appli^« Hence, our 
total for re^arch activities is higher th^ the ns»? t<HaI for all basic and 
^9frfied research in the soasl science aiKi i^ychdogy. Our total also 
indiHies some multidisciplinary research categorized in the varicHis 
N£c (not elsewhere classified) rat^ori^ by nsf, which provides the 
best data on federal obligations by academic discipline. 

Third, we included 14 agencies that do not report any of their 
acti%dties as research*' or development** in response to the NSF 
survey of R&D. ^ Although tl^se agencies do not report any R&D 
exp<»aditures, umc d their ^vities deaiiy fit our definition social 
ki^wledge proihiction aini application, even if the amounts involved 

The i4 Jitendet mre: AppilacMin RefioQAl CMUBbskxt, Cmifl^sskxi on Ovil f^j^, 
Eqiui EmpteysT^ Oppcxtuixily C€»Binittiao. Council of Ecooomic Adviim, Couodl 
OS Eavirauei^ QuiHly, Council oo Wage ud Price S^iOritity, Pedenl Medialioe and 
CoodiktioQ Scrvke, Pedend Power Comguirioo^ Federal Rnm^e System* It^mtt- 
fkMiil IVide CommiisioQ, InScrsiate Cooimerce Ccmmu^ioa. Nmiaul Foimdatioa oo 
the ArU aad Hunwaitict^ tbe ^btiofsa! Ccoto- for Profaictiviiy and Quality of WcKting 
Vta, and tlie Seauiiies aad Exchai«e Constsiiou^ 
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were u^nlly small. Therefore, we have a sli^tly iaiiger data base than 

KSP. 

Because of these three ffl^jur differences, mir figures are not directly 
comparat^e to those Oi nsf m omb. Furthermi»-e, our total figtm: for 
social knowledge production and application should not be interpreted 
as a subt<^ of the figures for all federal R&D reported by either nsf or 

OMB. 

Sdect^ results of mu* survey are presented in the body of this report 
and at the end ai this Appemiix; a comprehensive report ai the results 
is {xd)]ished as a separate volume (Abramson 1978). 



DEFINITIONS 

THE CONCEPT OF "SOCIAL" 

Social R&D consists <^ research ami development and related activities 
coQcemed with uiHterstanding and alleviating social problems. It is intended to 
include such activities as the production or ^iicatirai of knowledge concern- 
ing the behavior of individuals, groups, or institutions or the effects of policies, 
programs, or technologies on behavior. 

As noted in Chapter I, this definition excludes biomedical or 
techndogical development in which only minor attention is given to 
social or isdividuai impacts. We would classify as social a iHt>ject in 
which an existing techoolc^cal capability is assi'ssed for its impact on 
behavior but nc^ a project primaiily attesting to develop a new 
technology. This d^nition left considerable room for judgment, but it 
was felt to be sound by cmr interviews and by agency personnel. 
Although the boundaries between social and nonsocial can be hazy, the 
issxx did not loom as large as we had expected. 

CATEGORIES OF SOCIAL KNOWLEDGE PRODUCTION AND 
APPLICATION 

Knowledge Production 

Reaearcli ia lysteauHe, iittenstve ftiaiy directed toward ireato* iraowkdse of tui^- 
•Uadiiv of Uie subject studied. SodiJ researcb inchides applied, or policy re- 
•oucli tbMit ttwyes dtho- tlie beita^ ct iotUvkbaU. groupi, or inttitutioos or tbe 
efEscts of poikks, proinuN, or t^haoto^ oa tNdiavkir. 
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The first part of this definition is similar to the one used by nsf and 
OMB, but we did not attempt to distinguish between basic, ^>i^ed, and 
policy res^cb. This decision was greeted with enthusiasm by the 
agem^i^* The distinction b^ween basic ami appU^ research is dif- 
ficult in any field but seems to be particularly difficult in the social and 
behavicKB! sciences. 

The total for research reported to nsf was roughly 85 percent of our 
own total for r^earch. The remaining IS percent was not reported to 
NSF either because the agency spending the funds does not report to 
NSF or because an activity h^ not been considered ''research/* 

DE1ION5TKATIONS FC» POUCY FORMULATION 

A draoosfnUkHi ts a small-scale prc^am ui^atakeii in ao vtiosud seiling for a finite 
period oftiiae to test Ibe cksiriMity of a profxised cour^ <^ actic^. A demoiistnUioo 
for poiky ff^nuiIatkHi is mxbrtakea to kam new tofonmUion about tte wtcomes and 
admimstralive feasibility of a {»^c^k^ action. Social experiments are included in this 

This delBnition, developed by our staff, was quickly understood 
wten exfrfain^ to agency personnel.^ Approximately 50 percent of our 
total f^^re fm* demonstrations for policy fc»rmulation was reported to 
NSF as '•developn^nf; 25 percent was reported as **rcsearch'*; the 
remaining 25 percent was not reported at all. It is clear that agencies 
classify this type oi demonstration in different ways; but with 75 
percent of the activities reported as either "R'' or "D/' this category 
would be include in an ''R&O** finamework. 

We have noted that 25 percent of all demonstrations for policy 
formulation were reported as research. Thus, roughly $50 million could 
be ad^ to our total fw r^arch if this subset of demonstrations for 
policy formulation were counted as research.^ The two types of ac- 
tivities are clearly combined in some agencies. Social experiments are 
the type of policy formulation demonstration most dosely linked to 
research t but we chose to categorize social experiments as policy 
fonmilation demonstrations rather than research. 

rWXMAH EVALUATION 

n-ogram evakuUkMS is evatu^ioa tbat s^ks to iystemalicslly ai^yze fedeial programs 
(or thck aso^KMems) to dffynni«K> the e&tent to which they have achieved their '*jec- 
thr». A dbtiAfiOsbiQg of prosiw evalu 

(cr their ec^nponents) are evaluated fiH- the use of agency decittcm makers in making 

<For a more d^aikd discuiskm of demoosSratioos, see Hayes, "Dc m cm s trati o ns/* in 
^Thii would teiflg Uie total to oiare than $700 milliois for fiscal 1976* 
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polky or pro^nm decisioiu. Prosnun evahwtioQ h d^bed as s mutagetnem tod-, xsuxe 
feflcni type* of cv«lo»lioa itud^ (tctivUk* frequently lalx^si evjduation research) 

juc^ed ao( to be ori^tted ta muiageijeirt or (Icciskn au^^ 
•s reicargh. 

This definition txMTOWS heavOy from the one developed by the 
Evaluation and Program ImpIcmcntaticHi Division of omb.* The line 
between research arid evaluation appears to be very thin in many 
goveramcnt agencies. Because the term evaluation is very poiHUar 
today, many traditional research activities are called evaluation by 
agencies. But wlwn we emphasized program evaluation, the number of 
"evaluation" projects was reduce. 

Altbou^ some agencies have activities clearly labeled "program 
evaluation," most do not. When activities are labeled program evalua- 
tion, they do not s«ni to be reported to the nsf survey federal 
funds, in Une with the nsf interpretation of "research," which gen- 
erally excludes program evaluation. 

CENEKAL rtJU>OSE STATISTICS 

Ckooal purpose statirtics iodwfc eithw aarent or porjodic data ci geiKral Irtcrert and 
me. A cbaractaistic of geoeral purpow statistics is that many oS the spedRc users and 
usn are u^aown. These statistics provide aU levejs trf goverasnent and the private 
sKtof with iafiMinatioa on a very l»o«l spectrum of social, economic, and demo- 
gtapbic topka. Statistics that are ct^ted for the specific purpose ot>ovidii« research 
dala in a specific area dt ioqutry have been catq{«u^ as research. 

TTiis dcfinititm is employed by the Statistical Policy Division of omb 
(Office of Management and Budget 1975). We excluded program or 
administrative data from our survey because they are collected as part 
of an agency's routine administrative and operatmg responsibilities. 

Statistics clearly fall outside the usual definition of research and 
development. As we expected, we found that general purpose statistics 
arc mrely reported to nsf as R&D. But there are several exceptions, 
e^^edally lonptudinal and research-oriented data collections, which 
are reported both to nsf as research awi to omb as statistics. 

Knowledge Application 

OiMdNITBATIOia FOR fOUCY IMFLEMENTATION 

peitod fiftme to test the dMifiOiilily of a proposed course of acti«i, A denKHBtratioa for 

•&« "EvJoalioo MMMgemeat: A Backjroutid Paper." Office of Mana r mni t 
Bud|e( 1975. 
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puiky impkmeatatkiii is uadertAkcn to {VonK^e the ctf a fiaitkubr acticm. This type 
of d^mnK^iatioo does not utcmpi to gei^mte new irdc^nuuiois tal isstewl $Uemf^ 
to apply cxii^tiiig koowkfi^. 

The ccmo^t a pi^cy tmi^ementation demoiistraticm was also 
quickly tmderstood by agency peiscmnd* With few exceptions, the 
indivkiuals interviewed agreed with the distinction between this and 
policy fonnulatic^ demonstrations. 

Mmc than two-thiids cf our tot^ for policy imirfementation demon* 
strations is tuA reported to nsf as either research or development, 
while close to one-third was repent^ as development. Bainly, this 
type of demimstiaticw seems in most c^es fH)t to be considered R&D 
by federal agendes. Although this activity does not St the usual 
definiticm of R&D, we fdt that pc^cy implementation demonsb^ons 
are a type knowledge api^ication: when federal officials decide that 
enough is known ^>out a ^opos<^ course of action, they may promote 
its use by Immchii^ a denumstrntion to ''show off** the conceit to 
potential adc^ters. 

mvuLoemHT of matejuals 

The devdapmest of materiids ccm»ias of the sy&temoic use of Imo^^iedgc and under- 
slaadiag gaiBed bom research to prochice matolais. Eiyu&i^es of such materials are 
cducatioaal oiirictilum materials or mettKids, testing iostruo^ts, aod auuugemeist or 
traiiiiiie cunioik* Such osateriaU are used is a variety of ^fucalionat . traitnog, or testitii 

In contrast to policy imi^ement^cHi demimstrBti'Mis, imue than 
two-thirds of our total for this activity is reported to nsf as develop^ 
Sttnt. The (kvelc^ment €i materials, like research and policy fcHtnula-* 
tion demonstrations, is a cat^cny that fits ccnnfortably within the R&D 
firan^wcMrk* This is one area ot social science lUDtivity that can truly be 
call^ '^development,** since tangible products are developed. 

DISSEMINATION 

Disicmfai a ttai coosists of aetivitks niidrfftakm by n^eudk managers or others to pro* 
mote Oie apfilkatkMi of koowied^ or dau resii^iai from social Imowtoc^e production 
activities. DisseotoatkMi a^iv^ iaciude: puUicatkm a^ 

techflicat itformatioft nesut^ from social research; documentetioo, refeseace. and 
iaformalioo scrvicea <iaformtioii relrievid syocms); raemh ss^Obesn writtesi for ttie 
use of prBdttioiKrs aad dedsioii maken; tcc^^ 

Bate kamiedte; support of coitfereflc^ to dltscmimtc iaformatkm; and creatioii cf 
disfrminafioo tietworiu and cj^sortia. 

This definition shows that we have subsumed a variety of activities 
under the heading oi dissemination* These activities cleariy fall outside 
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the usual definition of R&D, although nsf has termed the publication 
and distrilHition of scientific and technical information (stinfo, one of 
the activities failing uiHier our dissemination heading) a "related activ- 
ity." Our definition of dissemination goes much beyond the smaller 
concept of stinfo. Hence, the funds reported to nsf as stinfo only 
account for a small portion of our total for dissemination activities. 

More than 50 percent aS our total for dissemination (nearly $165 
million) is accounted for by the activities funded by the Extension 
Service of the Department of Agriculture. We decided after extensive 
interviews with personnel in the Extension Service that its activities 
were lai^ely social and fit our category of technical assistance.'^ We 
defined technical assistance as a dissemination activity, funded or 
provide! by the federal government, to promote knowledge application 
by personal contact with practitioners or decision makers. The Exten- 
sion Service agent has long been held as a model of dissemination and 
utilization. We felt that the Extension Service should be included in our 
survey, although this decision markedly increased the total for dis- 
semination activities. 

Summary 

Of the seven knowledge production and application categories, 
three — research, demonstrations for policy formulation, and develop- 
ment of materials— fall within the traditional definition of R&D. Thus, 
approximately $980 million can be called "social R&D." The four 
remaining categories — program evaluation, general purpose statistics, 
demonstrations for policy implementation, and dissemination— totaling 
$832 maiion. fall outside the usual definition of R&D but fulfill legiti- 
mate knowledge production or application functions. 

The tralitional concept of development seems to cover several 
diverse activities in the social arca^ — policy fonnuIaUon demonstra- 
tions, some policy implementation demonstrations, ard the develop- 
ment of materials— and small portions of other activities were also 
categorized as development. We feel that a knowledge production and 
application framework provides a more descriptive and accurate por- 
trayal of the wide variety of activities funded by the federal govern- 
ment for creating and using knowledge of social problems. A detailed 

The rcowiaingacliviUes of the Extemtofl Service include ihe disseminalion of scicoiific 
agricultural idbnnation iiod were excluded from our totals. For a longer disicussion of the 
ExteDsifM^ Service's wtivilies, see Abrimsoo (1978). 
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iH-ealcdown of these activities by agency i^jpears in Table A- 1, at the 
end oi the Ai^sendix. 

POLICY AREAS 

We devoted a good deal of effort to developing the policy areas 
jN'^nted in Cbapt^ 2. Instead of adopting the functional categories 
used by omb or nsf, we developed a somewhat different set, doser to 
those r»:entiy proposed by the General Accounting Office (1977) and 
the House &r<^et Committee (U.S. Congr^, House 1976a), although 
i^orpor^ing elements of bot'i the existing and the proposed systems. 
We bad to decide how details! a set pdicy categories to use and 
adopted relatively broad cathodes as more ^jp-opriate ft^* pro-am* 
level data. (As described below, the Study I^oject survey was based on 
program rather than project data.) 

iWe are many fH^lems inherent in classifying R&D prc^rams by 
pdicy area. Most t»ve a primary ami secondary policy focus. A related 
proUem was the tendency ctf the {H-edominant mission d an agency to 
oAoT R&D edifications by pdicy ar^. Thus, R&D pro-ams funid^ 
by the Department of Transportation tended to be categorized as 
"transportation" even thou^ these {H-o^^s might be partly focus^ 
on the ravironment on employment patterns. Wherever possible, wc 
cUIocat^ the ijotsi obtii^ons <d a funding pros^tm among several 
policy areas. Programs were frequently divided in this w&y. 

We did nctf attempt to define the 12 poUcy areas us^ in the survey, 
but r^ber desoibed each policy area by the tc^^ CM- issues most likely 
to be included in it. We did not define a distinct policy area for 
"defense** since we felt that defense activities fell outside our defini- 
tion social problems. We did, however, include the Department of 
Defense in our survey and wherever appropriate classified under the 12 
pdicy areas the knowledge production ami ^plication activities 
fimdol by the department. 

Htman Resources 

HEALTH Health was one of the two policy areas in which data were 
collected by »ibcategory. Seven subcategories were used: h^th edu- 
cation; hes^th care delivery aiKi services; prevention and contnd oi 
health proi^«ns; OKats^ health; substaiKe abuse pfevention ami re- 
habilitaticm; food and nutrition; and miscellaneous. Bion^dical re- 
search was excluded as falling outside "social R&D." The data on the 
health pdicy area, tMcen down by subcat^ry, appear in Table A-4, 
at the end the Appendix. 
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EDUCATION Hie education categiary included knowledge production 
and ai^catioa activities in the foUowing areas: preschool education 
(day care, etc.); elementary, secomiary, and higher education; voca- 
tional and occupational education; education for the handicapped; 
basic research on education; cducalioi^ service delivery {educational 
finance, school administration); adult education; and cultural affairs. 
Health education activities were included under health, and science 
education activities were included under science and technology base. 

EMPLOYMENT AND THAiNiNo Thc employment and training catqgory 
incUKied: jd) traming and retraining programs; the delivery of training 
f»oi^anui; employnKHt statistics; equal emj^oyment c^pominities; 
programs aimed at upgrading skiUs and increasing fmrticipation and 
usefulness in the labor force; pension programs; etc. Vocational educa- 
tion was classified under edU(^tion. (The tntdget classification pro- 
posed by the General Accounting Office contains this category, 
whereas existing classification systems do not.) 

SOCIAL sE«vic£s AND INCOME SECURITY Thc social serviccs and in- 
come security category included* the delivery erf sorial scrviccsj; re- 
habilitation services; legal services; research and demonstrations on 
target populations (children, elderly, minorities); unemployment insur- 
ance; retirement and disability insurance; public assistance and income 
supi^ements (food stamps); veterans' benefits; and the delivery of 
income security programs. Knowledge production and application 
activiti^ on housing assistance were indud^j under housing and 
cooununtty development. 



Community Resources 

ECONOMIC GROWTH Thc ^^onomic growth category consisted primar- 
ily of general purpose economic and demographic statistics and re- 
search on fiscal, monetary, and tax policy. Research on productivity, 
economic development, and business and commerce was also included 
in this c 'cgory. This is the only policy area in our classification that 
does not have a comparable budget function in any of tae existing or 
proposed budget classUlcaticms. 

T«AiiiPo«TATioN Hie transportation catcg«My included: transporta- 
tion safety; public transportation systems; transportation patterns; ami 
the socioeconomic aspects of tnuisportation programs and poUdes. 
Thc ffTta» amount of research on telecommunications policy was 
hidttded in this category. 
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HOUSING AND coMMUNiTV i>EV£LoriiENT tlie housiog and commu- 
nity develcHKnent category included a wide range of related topics: 
rural housistg and developmoit; disaster prevention and rdief; area aiul 
re^mial developoKnt; housing ecc^mics and finance; hmising assist- 
ance programs; community ^owth; land use controi techniqiies; inter- 
governmental relations; and revenue sharing* 

uAw £Npoiic£M£NT AND juiTiCF Thc Idw enfoiXcment and justice 
cate^^ inclwi^: the criminal justice system (police, courts, correc- 
tions); federal law enforcement; prevention and causes of crime; drug 
eitforcen^nt; etc. 

iNTERNATioNAL AFFAifts Thc international affairs policy area in- 
cluded: interaationai development; fcH-eign assistance; international 
relations; international trade; and arms ccmtrol and disarmament. 
Some the activities ci the Agency fcH* Intonational Development 
(AID) were categcmzed under this policy area, but <nher aid activities 
were categorized uinler education, health, or other policy areas where 
appropriate. 

Natural Resources 

NATunAt KEsoutcEs AND THE ENViftoNMENT The uatural resources 
and environment category included knowledge production &nd implica- 
tion on the social aspects of: recreational resources; conservation and 
land managestent; pollution contrd and ^teo^t; environmental 
regulations; water resources; etc. Techndc^cal research on improving 
the environment was exclude. 

ENEnoY DEVELorM£NT AND coNSExvATioN Thc cncii^ devclopmcnt 
and conservatiiH! category included knowledge {Htxluction and a{^lica- 
tion on the social aspects of: energy conservation; regulation of energy; 
oieigy nuxieiing; supply and denmnd stiidies; etc. 

Science and Techncdagy Base 

Thb cat^wy consisted primarily oi the sciem:e education, science 
pdicy, and the i^c social science research activities of nsf. Ba^c 
social science research in other ctepartments was also included hi this 
category. 

T^e A-2 at the end of the Af^ndix summarizes tw each policy 
area the obligations for our sevoi types of knowledge (H'oduction tfnd 
application activities* Table A-3 summarizes for each policy area the 
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oi^atkms oi 44 federal departmeots and agendes. Although the 
picture given by Table A-3 is an apfjroximate one, it does surest the 
lead agency fcK* social knowledge prochiction and ap{^cati(Hi activities 
in e^ of' the 12 policy areas. 



SURVEY PROCEDURES 

Our survey of federal obli^ons for social knowl^ige production and 
api^oition activities was conduct^ between April and June 1976.* We 
surveyed approximately 180 agencies ai^ contacted over 300 individu- 
ids. Because the knowledge production and application framework was 
novel and potentiaUy d^cult, we felt we could nc^ simply rely on 
biuiget data reported by the agencies themselves. Therefore, the sur- 
vey was conducted by a team <^ nine interviewers especi^y hired and 
tiaii^ for this purpose. A member of the project staff served as 
director oi the survey. 

We were fortunate in having access to several key documents. Most 
agendes provided us with copies of their fisial 19T7 congressional 
tHKlget justificaticms, and we analyze the budget to identify programs 
in which social knowl^e production or application activities might 
occur. OMB provided us access to each agency*s ''RAD" and "statisti- 
cal" budget special analyses for fiscal 1 977. nsf gave us access to 
agency responses to the fiscal 1977 annual survey of "Federal Funds 
for R&D and Other Scientific Activities." We also had the results of 
the 1975 Stody Project survey. Hence, we alre^y knew a great deal 
about each agency prior to mir intervieu^ with agency personnel. 

Agency "R&D" obligations, obtained from nsf and omb data, were 
used as the starting point for our survey. We analyzed such c^U^ons 
to kkntify those tlmt were "social" and to classify them within mu 
sodai knowlet^e production and application framework, refining these 
judgments by interviews with the persons responsible for the agency's 
R&D submissions. We also obtained data on activities such as program 
evaluation and statistics that are not iiH:hKkd in res^ch and develop- 
ment figures. 

The figure presented m this report are based cm estimated oaUpt- 
tkMs for fiscal 1976. Data were also cdlected on obligations for fiscal 
1975 and estimates ffx fiscal 1977.* The data cc^^rted during the spring 
oi 1976 were estimates for fiscal 1976 made during the final quarter of 

■As mUet (urvey wu cooducted by the Study Frqject ^urim uunme- 1 974 . It gave us in 
ava^ view of tte temia uid provided t test of our preUmioiry cat^xies. These 
csUforicf were refitted for tbe mjpf survey. 
•flKse «e pKsetted ia detsa ia AtxiBisoa 
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that fiscal year. Hie data are thus oooUi^<His made dtirinK the 
first three quarters of tt^ year {dus e^hnat^ of fourth-quarter obliga- 
tions. It was fdt that fiscal 1976 datB. represeiUed the most accurate and 
current data avail^e* (Fiscal 1977 estimates were based on the Presi- 
de at*$ fiscal 1977 biHtget bx^ did not reflect latc^ congressional ac- 
tk^ns.) Dollar figure were l^sed chi estimated crf^U^tions, not actual 
expenditures or budget authority. 

Our survey data include doUar figures i»xigfams and not fm 
individual projects. We dki not press our study to the level of iodividual 
fM'ojects for two reasons: first, fiscal 1976 was not yet over and all the 
projects for that year had not yet been select^; second, it was deemed 
all but impossible to cc^ect and cat^cmze data on all the projects 
funded by the federal government for three fiscal years. 

The definition vi program varied among agencies. But, for the most 
fmt, a '^progmm'^ reprinted a coU^ticHi ctf proj^ts in a given area. 
In the s|»ing of 1976, there w^ a&iriy amuate estimate of what each 
fwogram's final obligations would be for that fiscal year. Following the 
ciHiventions omb ami nsf, ''overbed'" ch* '*S&E'* (salaries ami 
expenses) was include in the data coUected cm each prc^ram. 




TABLE A-1 Funding Patterns: Social Knowledge Production and Application by Etepartment or Agency (fiscal 1 976 
obliptions, S millicms) 



Knowl^gc Production Activities 



PcpirtmCTt or Agency 

Dcpixtasent of Agriculture 
Agikultiuil Marl^tiag Seivke 
Agfkultunl Research Service 
Coopmtive State Reseireh 

Sexvke 
Ecoii43Siic Reseaxcti Service 
Ext^oiioii Sesvice 
Firsi^ Cooperative Service 
Food and Nutrition Service 
Foi^ Service 
SoA 0)Attmtioii Service 
Statiitka! Reporting Service 
Otber agencies' 
Total 

DtpartsseJit of Cotnmerce 
Bimau of theCensui 
Bureau of Economic Analyiii 
Doise^ aad Intmraatimal 

BusiMtf Adminiitrttiau 
E^xuxnic DaitJopment 

Administxatioa 



Re- 
search 



25 
25 

I 
1 
6 



62 

I 
2 

3 

9 



Polky 



Knowiedge Application Activities 
Pdicy 



Formula- Program 


General 




implemen- 


Develop- 








tion Dcro- Evalu- 


Purpose 




tation Dm- 


ment of 


Dissem- 




TOTAl 


onstratlons ation 


Statistics Total 


onstrations 


Materials 


ination 


Total 




10 


1 1 






1 


1 


12 






2 










2 






25 










25 






25 






6 


6 


31 






2 






166 


166 


168 




« 


I 




» 


1 


1 


2 


♦ 1 


• 


2 




« 


* 


1 


3 




• 


6 




• 


2 


2 


8 


• 




* 














29 


31 










31 


* 


« 








• 


* 


• 


♦ ? 


41 


106 




1 


176 


177 


282 




6S 


65 






1 


1 


66 




8 


10 






2 


2 


12 




4 


7 










7 


1 


« 


iO 






3 


3 


13 



TABLE A-I (Continued) 



Knowied^ Production Activities 



Drfwtmcnt or Agency 



Re- 
search 



Pdicy 
Formula- 
tion Dem- 
onstnttions 



Program 
Evalu- 
ation 



General 
Purpose 

Statistics Total 



Knowledge Application Activities 

Policy 

bnpleincn- Develop- 

tation Dem- ment of Dissem- 

onstratlons Materials Ination Total 



TOTAL 



Uiritime Adrsinif tration I 
Katiooi} Bureaa of Standards 1 
Nmtkmad Fixe Prevention ami 

Gsatrol Adminifttntios * 
National Oceanic and Atino- , 

apbcric Adminiitratiofi S 
OISk«of liisority Buataus 

OSlce of TeleciHnmuakaitlons 
VS. TiBtii Service * 
Total 22 



• 

2 



I 
4 



S 

1 



77 



1 

106 



2 
7 



1 
4 



2 
2 

1 

U4 



Dquttmest of Defense 

DqMrtmeaf of fbe Air Force 4 

tSeptstmait oi the Asmy 17 

CtriIPx«p<x«dness Ajcncy 1 
D«f«ite Aifvisced Rosoudi 

Projects 5 

Office of the Scvretjuy 3 

O Total 40 



2 
2 



4 

19 

n 
J 

7 
3 
45 



6 
4 

3 



13 



6 
4 

3 



14 



10 
23 
14 
1 

7 
3 

58 



Dqwtmesit of Health, Edu- 

catkMi^ind Welfare 
Akohoi, Oruf Abuse, and 

IteoUl Hesltli 

AdminUtntioa 
NAtioiua Institute oq 

Alcofaol AiHue 
NaUmil In^itii^ on 

DruiAtmie 
Nttioail Inititttto of 

llentilHeilth 

AttiiUnt Secxetaiy for 

Fimd far tstprovement of 
Fo^titcandtry EducaHoo 

Nt ionil Ceatc? for Edu- 
c Jtios Ststiiti^ 

Office of Ai^tsnt Si»e- 
tsxy for Edacatkxi 
Totit 

Asdstaat Socretaxy for Health 
AniitiiU S^cittuy for fU0* 

aiiig ind Evtbution 
CBsUt for Olieaii Cooaol 
Btttvm of Health Educatkm 
NatKxuU lAStifute for Occu- 
pitkmal Sif ety aad Heidth 



12 ♦ 1 1 13 

38 1 3 4 42 

29 2 2 30 

78 1 6 7 85 

1 4 ♦ 5 6 
10 

12 4 • S 17 

2 2 
34 34 

1 • 1 • 1 3 



T*1LEA-1 (Continued) 



Knowledge Production Activities 



Oqwtmeflt or Agency 



Re- 
tegrch 



Formula- 
tion Dent- 
onitratkxis 



Rrognun 
Evalu- 
ation 



General 
Purpose 

Stmistks Total 



Food PfU| Administnitiofi 
Bureau Orup 
Bureau of Foods 
Other aienoes^ 
Tout 

Heiith Resources 

Admioisiniioa 
Bunw of Hnlth Minpower 
Bureau <tf ikaltb PUnnln^ 

and lUsottrce Devefopsient 
Natkoal Center for Health 

Servkea Research 
Nationa! Center fi^ Health 

Ststiitkt 
Qitk» of Planning, Evaiua- 

ikmni legisiation 
Total 

f&ldth Services Admini^ation 
Bureau of Community 
H«alth Services 

of Ifadkal Services 

ERIC 



20 



1 
23 



8 

7 



26 
26 



2 
1 
4 



2 

1 
25 

26 
1 

SS 



Knowledge Appiic ation Activilies 
Policy 

Iraplcmen- Develop- 

tation Qem- ment of Dissem- 

c»istnti<Mis Materials imtion Total 



11 



27 
« 



* 



1 
2 



9 

3 



13 



30 



TOTAL 



I 

3 
2 
6 



n 

4 
2S 
26 

1 

67 
41 



{adiBn Hultfa Setvice • 
Ofike of Plaaniag, Evaliu- 
&)Bsad LcfMitwa 

Total IS 

Nstioail iutitutes of 

Educition 
BukSkiUsGKMip 
JQAnsniBatiQB wad Roovcu 

Group 

Edyc&tioB u»l Woik Group 
EduetUoaat Equity Group 
Fteaace Productivity 

Group 
Sciuot Ctpadty tm 

Probleia Solving 

Total 

KatkNUl Institutes of Health 
NatioBalCaitarliutitute 12 
Natiosal Hiart aod Uuf 

lastituic 
MalioBal laiUtutt of diUi 

fkalth tod OAV^nKnt 
N^ktaal Institufe of Eavi' 

TOBswotai UMlth ScieocM 
Natiaaal fiutituts of Neuio- 

lofkal aod Commuoica- 

tive Diiortkrt 
Matkmal LttKafy of UwUraic 



6 



2 
S 

4 

1 
1 
22 



2 

21 



28 



31 



2 

$2 



12 
8 

13 

3 
1 
46 



I 
3 



I 

IS 



10 



10 



11 

10 

1 

3 
3 
1 

28 



18 

11 
14 
11 

IS 

4 
1 
74 



17 
4 

10 
1 



19 
8 

10 
1 



3 
1 



* 

17 



17 



4 

19 



TABLE A-I (Continued) 



Knowledge Production Activities 



De^xfUaeat or Agency 



Re- 
search 



Potky 
Fonxmia- 
tion Dem* 
onstmtioas 



Evmlu* 
atk>D 



Purpose 
Statistics Total 



Knowledge Applicaticm Activities 
Policy 

Imptemen- Develop- 
Ution Dem- mcnt of 
cmstratioss N^teiiats 



Dissem- 
ination Total 



TOTAL 





4 






4 






♦ 




4 


ToUi 


35 


7 


i 


42 


1 


2 


19 


22 


64 


Office of Education 




















Bumu fox Education for 




















the tfaiuHf ifipiri 


8 


20 


1 


2B 


18 


4 


4 


26 


54 


Biimu of OccupatioGud and 




















Adult Education 


S 


18 


3 


25 


9 


4 


« 


14 . 


39 


Sureau of Poatsecoculary 


















Edttcatioa 


1 


1 




2 




3 


* 


3 


5 


Burnm of Sdiod Systsmi 


* 


12 


* 


12 


45 


9 


1 


55 


67 


OCQoe of t&e Comsnitiiosier 




2 


1 


3 


S 


13 


6 


24 


27 


Oflici of Indian Educa^ 




S 




S 




1 


1 


1 


6 


0£Qce of PiaaAin^t Rwtf6t« 




















lu^ Evaluation 


J 




13 


14 






1 


1 


IS 


Total 


IS 


57 


17 


89 


77 


34 


13 


124 


213 


Offica of Human Dcvdopment 




















Adniiniiitalkm on Asiflt 


6 


5 


2 


12 


7 






7 


19 


Devek^mantiU DisabiUitiea 


















Office 


2 


1 




3 




• 




* 


4 


OfXke of Child Oetaeiopment 


IS 


8 


3 112) 


29 


5 


1 


6 


12 


41 



Oflke of Youth 

Dnclopoient 
gfihalalitatkiB Servica 

AdninUtntioQ 
Total 

Sodat and lUhabiliteti^ 
Seivice 

Sodai SacutiQr Adoiait&atioii 
Total- Departsieat of 
HealUi, Educatioa, 
aod Welfare 

D^arttnaat of Rousinc and 
Ihtm OcveloptMnt 

Dapartaaaat of tlie IntKior 
Bumu of Ixuiian Affkin 

of i^snd MasaccQiCQt 
i f^ii^g EflforoBiprot and 
Safrty AdflsiaittnitioR 
KatkwtiirsukStevka 
OfQc* of Water Reiaardi 

a»dT«ciiaokiy 
Otbtf' 

TotaS 

Dtpaittaeat of Juttkc 
Bax«au(tf PHwiu 
Ontf Eaf Of cement 
AdwinhtTatioa 



I 



1 



10 
55 



12 



1 
7 



2 
21 



12 
76 



37 



n 



7 
25 



474 130 



44 



I 
2 

1 
4 

2 

2 

12 



62 
3 
1 



1 

64 



2 
1 



256 
14 
1 



0 



9 
26 



729 



SS 



2 
2 

1 
4 

2 
2 

13 



I 17 



TABUZA-1 (Continued) 



Knowledge Prodactlon Activiti^ 



Pepmment ot Agency 



Rfi- 



Polky 
Fomiula- 
tion Dem- 



Progmm 



General 
Purpose 



Knowledge Application Acth^ti cs 
Policy 

Impiemen- Develop- 
tation Dm- ment of fMssem* 



sevch 


oiutntions 


atk)n 


StaUslks Tota! 


onstratioiis 


Materiaifi 


iii2tion 


ToUtl 








3 


3 










1 








1 










26 




S 


10 




12 




6 


18 


1 




• 




t 








28 


m 


5 


13 


47 


12 




P 




1 




* 




1 










1 






5S 


56 










S 




• 


• 


6 










6 


3 


1 


7 


IS 


2 


• 


1 


3 


3 








3 










3 


! 


t 


6 


10 




6 


6 


12 


1 








1 










19 


3 


2 


68 


92 


2 


6 


7 


15 










1 I 


3 









TOTAL 



Fi4inl Bunw <^ 

IflV«itig»tion 
IsmMgntioii and Natu* 

nUzAtlnn Seivke 
Lftw Earoicmmt Atsiit&nce 

AdmlnistntioQ^ 
Diipvtsiestal Activitki' 
Tout 

De pi i t m M iof irfw 
fiitxviu ofliilenuitkoat 

Buneatt ol Labor Sl«tislk« 
Ea^Aoynittt Standirdf 

Adminittrttinn 
En^oylMiit Tfiisiag 

Aifattisislntiflii 
latei ICfttt(e»ent Sizvkes 

A4fliLlMlat.yal§0it 
OflCU ft kMuU Safety md 

Ktd tb AdministntioQ 
C^Bot ol ^ SKscUiy 
Total 
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3 
1 

58 
1 

65 



t 

56 
6 

18 

3 

21 
1 

107 



D^IMirtiiieiil of Stite 
Aiency for Inttmaikma! 

Totil 

DepATtaieAt of Tr an^rtation 
Fedenl Aviation 
Admiaistritksi 

A'^tmin^f tni^ioti 

AdniinittyttfaTn 
Nftlioiiiliiii&WirTniffic 

Safe^ AdsiioistratiM 
Office of the Secnitry 

S Utbui Mao Tnsipomtioa 
Adflda^tntkn 
Total 

DiptrtflHat of tlw Tnaauy 
latmiil Rc«««M Scnrke 
U5. OutomsSenrke 
Ofp«rtB!taUl Activities' 
Total 

ACTION 

Advboty ComaUokHi on Inter' 
gomnmeatal R e latio B i 



16 
1 

17 



22 
2 
24 



S 

8 

9 

17 
20 
1 

14 
74 



4 

10 



1 

3 



4 

10 



10 
4 

0 

10 
27 



6 

10 

9 

27 
24 
1 

24 

101 



IS 
3 

7 

2S 



IS 
3 
7 

2S 



1 



TABLE A-I (Continued) 





Knowledge Production Activities 






i iiowledge Application Activities 










Poycy 








Foiicy 










Fofmufa- 


Program 






fmpkm^- Devdop' 








Re- 


ticn Dem- 


Evalu* 


Purpoie 




tation Dem- ment of Dissem- 






i/cpiTimciii ox A^iicy 


search 


onstrations 


ation 


Statistics Tola! 


onstTiitions Materials Inalion 


Totiu 


TOTA 




















Coromittion 


« 


4 


! 




s 


8 


8 


13 


Gvii A«roiuutk» Board 










• 






• 


CMi Serricfi Commiuion 








I 


2 


2 1 


3 


6 


Ccwmfirioit on Civil Rights 


S 








S 


2 


2 


7 


Caeummity S^vkei 




















2 


I 






3 


5 


S 


8 


Coosumer P!roduct Safely 


















2 








2 






2 




















Qte&i Adminhtration 


12 








12 






12 






















12 




1 




13 






13 




















timity Commiuloa 


• 


• 


• 


i 


2 


I 


1 


3 


Executive Office of tbe Pt^ideist 


















Cousdiof E^Hsotsic AiivisoTt 


1 








1 






1 


Councfi on "Eavimunratal 


















QmUty 












1 


! 


i 


Coiiiidt on W«f e and Pii» 


















StabUity 


1 








1 






1 


Oi^l^ of Tebcommunfcationf 


2 




• 




2 


« 


« 


2 


O Total 


4 




• 




4 


1 20 1 


1 


6 



F«teil Cwunm i k i tfo ei 
Co mmi&rio n 

Fcdcod Hoan Loan Baak Bo»rd 

Coodtiitiois Sexvke 

F«desal Reicxve Sy Aem 
Fsdenil Tf ide Commiiiu^ 

bUismttiofuI Toute Commiiitoa 
lAtsoUle Commei€« 

Ccnfldsiioti 
Nttiou! Center for PiodwtMty 

andQuaUtyofWofUog 

Nitiaiui! FouBdttioQ oa tbe 
Arti Afld tto Huminltirt 

NatioQiI Sdmoe FouoSatioss 

Etftii« Octaa Sdeim 
atotogtatf . BetofteiaU «id 
SocU Sciiiic«s 

lUMirck AppycttfaMi 

UiMaittofiaiAflAifS 
Total 



1 1 

S • • 5 

1 1 

* • • • 

3 3 

9 9 

2 2 

3 114 
2 2 

• * • • 

1 14 3 18 18 

35 35 

4 2 13 • IS 19 
28 2 2 30 

12 12 

80 3 13 • 17 97 



TABLE A4 (Contifiued) 



Krosri^e Prodttction Activities 



Knowledge Application Activities 
PcUicy 







Fortnttla* 




Geserftl 




iniDleincii- 


Develop- 












finn riftm* 










mfint of 


Ptssem* 








ftttrch 


omtfitifini 


itioii 


Ststittict 


Total 


ofistiB lions 


Materials 


inati<Mi 


Total 


TOTAl 




1 

1 








1 










1 
























Oxnuilsiion 


• 








* 










• 


Small Builafisi Admiaistnitiaa 
Sfliithtottiiin Imtitutiofi 


I 




• 




I 










1 


8 








8 




m 




I 


10 


Teniicuee VaUey Authority 




• 






• 


I 




1 


2 


2 


115* Iiif<»ma:ioi} Agency 


• 




m 














1 


VS. Asm CoDtrol and 






















DtemuxDesit Agency 


• 








• 










• 


Vttmas AilnMstatioii 


2 


2 


0 


1 


5 


2 






2 


7 


WTAL 


6IS 


204 


61 


294 


1.2IS 


183 


12! 


293 


S98 


1,813 



MmRbM may not total due to fouAdlag* 

*AgfkTiTfWT»i StiMlxatloa and Coniirr^kNl Satvica; Famaf* H<^IM AdmiattUvtioa; RurmI De^^opmajit Service; Rural EI«ctrl!lcatioii Service, 
^ttfmu of Radiotogical Htaltli; Simau of BMogica; iQiscaUsnao&» FDA bttreaitf. 
^Dimctor^ Rasam; Uta and CaAtan; Office of FfamUAf « B^duU and Frogram Anelytis. 

^fMalkNial laatitola of ArtMfk md i|etateUN»; NsHooal Itttlilttia of Atogy end Infectioua Disease; Nadonil Institute of C^end Madictl 
Safvieeat Natioftal laslitfila oa Agiiig; Natioftal Eye Uatitute: Office of Rasaarch Resources; Fc^arty Intarnatloiial Canter: Natiooal Institute of 
Oaslal Raaeai«JisCMke of llie Dk«ctor« 

^Bmimii of RadajMHon; OfUca of Itinera] Poticy Raeaarcli and De««kH>mnt; Bureau Outdoor Recreation ; U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service* 

/HatkMUl liMlituta of ItivanAi Justkei Hatimal iaatitute of Lew Eoforcment and Crin^n^ lustke; Office Juvenile ImtiCB; National 

CMnilMiJualkaSiiforiiiatto«aisd5litiaatt Seivk». 

fOtOu of Pnlky and PteniiM;; Board of Parole. 

A^OMce of Eatetnal Reaearc^; Sur*^ of EducaHonal and Cultural Affairs, 

^OMee of Oa Secietary (Incfute CMflce of Finandai Anidy^; Offke of Reaaarcli end Analyst; Office of the Assistant Secretary fm Energy 
Polky$ Olfiee of tndualr^ Economics; Offke of Tea Analysis; OfRce of Equal En r ioyment Programs and Bank Compliance). 
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TABLE A-2 Funding Pattcros: Social Knowledge Production and Application Activities by Policy Area (fiscal 1976 
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TABLE A*3 Funding Patterns: Policy Area by Department or Agency (fiscal 1976 obligations, S millions) 
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TABLE A4 Funding Patterns: Social Knowledge Production and Application Activities by Categories of the Health Policy 
Area {ftscai 1976 obligations. $ miUions) 
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